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wee. B, ine London Gazztte Extraordiaary, in which were published, by the government, the several documents 
ind Vi] Belang to the Ite Conventions in Portugal, the Armistice, which was the basis of all that followed, and 
heirs of hoch, as far as it was departed from, in the subsequent negociations, was rendered Jess injuriovs and dis- 
riated by Sir Arthur Welleslev, and which bere his 
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utterly SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Spain ConvENTION IN PortTuGaL.—— The 
wil en Fact, a statement of which I have placed at 


he head of this present Number of my 


Yr 18 $0 

IE and york, should be constantly borne in mind 
vith its by every man in this disgraced and abused 
its and ountry. It has been the subject of much 
yan Ca Ponversation and inguiry ; it was a thing, of 
has gio» Which the ministers must have been desirous 
) manr fo give, or cause to be given, a satisfactory 
nd dan. xplanation; it is notorious, that a whole 
11) Cases Month has now elapsed without the appear- 
f Spain Puce of even any attempt at such expla- 
spect to bation; and, therefore, the public are jus- 
+ success fied in concluding, that their intention, 
6 of the rom the first, was to do all ir their power 
second screen Wellesley, let what would become 
sof the Mt his associates in the never-to-be-forgotten 
peopl insaction, Whether they will persevere 
‘ion, is m this their evident . intention we shall 
sation, Boon see ; probably I shall be able to per- 
» gene. eive it even before this article be finished ; 
ai or, the hero of Oude being arrived, his 
vrselves hewspaper will not be long in making 
ng out nown to us what we have to expect with 
lowe spect to him.———Ia the meanwhile, let 
ale isi bs attend to some points which have escaped 












ts. ——The dispatch, giving an account of 
he victories in Portugal, were dated on the 
221 of August ; the bearer of that dispatch 
ould not have come away before that day ; 
bn that very day the armistice was negociated 
nd concluded, and yet the bearer of the dis- 
atch brought no account of the armistice. 
Vas not this something very singular? Say, 
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ange hat the bearer was ready to coine off in the 
piel Morning, and that the armistice was not 






oncluded until night. Bot, if there were 
bo vessel ready to send off with another 
“ssenger at night, why was not the bearer 
ept until night, that the conseguence of the 
ictory as well as the victory itself might 
lave been announced to us at the same 
ime? What injury to the service could 
ossibly have arisen from: the delay of a 
‘w hours in the departure of this miessen- 
er? Nay, what possible inconvenience 
ould have therefrom arisen? Sir Arthur 
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Wellesley would not, indeed, have enyoyed 
the praises of this gulled nation for the space 
of aweek; a strong and unjust public per- 
suasion, in his favour, would not have been 
excited; but that is all, that is all the mis- 
chief that could possibly have arisen from 
the delay. ——But, was there a delay? I 
doubt it. Did not the bearer of the dis 
patch bear also the account of the armis- 
tice, in sabstance if notin form? It is my 
opinion that he did. Ships do not move off 
at a moment’s warning, like post-chaises, 
The armistice must have been concluded 
before the bearer of the bragging dispatch 
left Portugal; and, though it wo ld have 
been of little use, perhaps, to send forward 
the document in due form, yet the substance 
of it might have been added to the disparch, 
and it is not credible that it was not added. 
My belief, therefore, is, that the substance 
of the armistice was made known to Lord 
Castlereagh through the bearer of the dis- 
patch ; and that he, not being bound to 
communicate that substance to the public, 
suffered us to go on, for as long a time as 
possible, applauding the conduct of Welles- 
ley. [ do not wish to strain any thing. 
I have no other motive ; lean have no other 
motive, than that of a cesire to see impar- 
tial justice done; but, this appears to me 
to be the fact, and, if it be so, the public ought 
to bear it in mind; because it isa circum- 
stance strongly corroborating the opinion, 
now generally prevalent, that the ministry, 
or a part of them at least, have intended 
and, probably, do intend, to screen Welles- 
ley at all events From motives, which 
will, by-and-bye, become apparent enough, 
the friends of Wellesley are now question- 
ing the practicability of reducing Junot 
within any reasonable space of time; and a 
correspondent, whose letter will be found in 
another part of this double Number of the 
Register, sets himself seriously to work to 
controvert the opinion which I gave, to 
wit, that, after reading Wellesley's dispatch, 
we had a right to expect, by the nezt 
arrival, an account of the — 
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surrender of the French. Did any one { before Jess than nine thousand men, 4;,,. ye 
imagine, that, by the ‘* next arrival,” | all, however, we return to the pin he 
I meant, or could mean, the very next be his force what it might, the whole of it _ 
vessel that should come into port from | was beaten by about one third of the fir: g Hot 
the shores of Portugal? I meant, by the | that we had at the time of making the (,. ‘ae 
next bearer of dispaiches from our army ; | vention; the whole of it was beaten je a 
the next bearer of any intelligence of im- | the day before by one third of that fore — 
portance ; and, I appeal to the language of | amongst whom were the very men who had os 
the press, at the time Wellesley’s dispatch | beaten him ; this is the fact, or... Welles. . | 
was received, for a proof that such was the | ley told this nation, this credulous and aiy. ae 
exnectation generally entertained. But, | sed nation, a shameful lie ——Well. ors I i 
was it a reasonable expectation? That is | this new defender of Wellesley, but ‘ 

the question ; andit is, observe, a question | what avail would have been a superiority oj : : 
which lies entirely between /Vel/esley and | force? We should not have made Jy wa 
the public, the other commanders having | surrender any thing the. sooner on accoie : | 7 


had no hand in the bragging dispatch. ~—— 
My correspondent now tells me of twenty 
or more than twenty thousand men, whom 
Junot had under hiscommand. But, Wel- 
Jesiey told us, that, with Aa/f his force, be- 
fore he was joined by Burrard, he beat 
© thewhole of the French force, commanded 
© by the Dacd Ahrantes In per en.” I should 
like to bave seen hits when be penned this 
‘ By the Duc d’A- 
How he braced up, 
I dare say, and repeated the words to him- 
6elf, with an air of pomposity so insepara- 
ble from his sect “ In person !*’ Why, if 
therehad been an army of a hundred thousand 
men, commanded by emperors, the language 
and manncr could not have beev more pom- 
mous. Some one has observed, that the 
wins of this utle to Junot proceeded solely 
from tue vanity of Wellesley; as if nothing 
bhort of a Duke were worthy of the honour 
of measuring swords with a Wellesley ; 
and, indeed, it seems difficult to attribute 
to any other motive, this cutting and flagrant 
iusult to a prince anda people, whom we 
Wwenlout torescue Irom) insult and oppres- 
sion. --- ‘To return from this digression : it 
matters little what were the numters of Jue 
nots force at the date of the negociation ; 
for, whether many or few, ‘ the whole” of 
bis torce had been beaten by © one half” 
ef the force of Wellesley, and we know, 
that the ferce of the latter became double in 
number, or nearly double, previous to the 
turning of the Convention. It is a fact pretty 
generaiy Kuown, that when transports are 
cemanded, doul/e funnoge is expected. Be- 
sides, the number is now swelled out with 
wil sorts of persons, persons, who, observe, 
shor tp in forts, would have been a dead 
Weightupon him; and yet my correspgn- 
dent chooses to believe, that Junot could 
bave brought twenty thousand men into the 
field, though it was positively stated, that 
he retreated with his hole force before one 
ef of Wellesley's amy; thatis to say, 


list quoted Sentence, 


** brantes zn person 


‘ 
) 
1 
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of great superiority ef numbers,—) ; 
Why then, the complete power of cutting 
off succours and of preventing the chav 7 
of sallies would, in the hands of our gener's 7 
have been useless? Besides, what are 
gentleman's ideas of a siege ? 
most part, avery vulgar affair ; an aflor } 
much more resembling ditching and draining } 
than any thing else; and, as two labours Bd 
will do twice as much at ditching inacy j 

¢ 


} 


ere | 


It is, forthe 


than one labourer will do, so thirty thousand wa 
men will, in the same space, do twice Bas 
much at making trenches, approaches, ad ete 
batteries, as fifteen thousand men. We - 


have, moreover, the authority of that grat HM... 
man, Sir Hew, one of whose motive it ii 
coming to terms with Junot was, that ther 
was a doult, whether Sir John Moors 
division could be landed at the time. ow, 
acceding to the notion of my correspondert 





















































































































niore men were not only not necessary, ae 
absolutely useless for the purpose ot aj id, 
operation that could, at the time alluded to, yan 
be in contemplation. But. for the pi hy cri 
pose of storming, would not superionly © bight 
numbers have been an advantage? V' im su 
has not this mode of attack yet found i bat th: 
way into the practice of our armies : V My rity 
do we raise all these men ; why do we fi nding 
ten thousand officers; why have weas? has, ; 
superior in numbers, and very far super B deep 
in expence, to Bucnaparte, if we are Pa" bd inj 
to hear of any enterprize of this sort ‘ Md Sw 
greater part of the forts in Portuge as ery al 
my information be correct, were thin Wn oO} 
to be taken by storm, with the loss ¢ unit 
perhaps a thousand men for each atte woul 
of this kind; . and, it will requite 9 conse 
ample and very credible evidence 1 “ kn 
vince me, that, with such an army ri ly re 
thirty thousand men, so-able-bodied sti Ned u 
accustomed to labour, with such 4 wit kno 
artillery, and with the whole of the streng ; mus 
labogr, and resources of the county * a zed, | 
disposal, not to mention.a,consideré a pe 
my of Portuguese actually embodit the <¢ 
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Did ever man conceive, 


Pycspondent reminds me of 


J 
{ 

Ftoihe strength and courage of the defenders, 
i 


mpurpose of furnishing us with a striking in- 
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will require much indeed to convince me, | 
that, with such means, our generals might | 
not, in the course of one week, have carried | 
a mine under the rampart of Junot’s strong- | 
est fortress. ‘There would have been vo re- | 
cular investiture necessary ; no line of cir- 
cumvallation ; none of the precautions usual- | 

| 

| 

| 


F jy adopted in cases of regular siege ; because 


siilies and succours were out of the question, 
that, under such 
ciicumsiances, a breach could not be made 
in six days? Never; and, when my cor- 
Saragossa and 
otheropen towns, which have exhibited to 
the world instances of long and successtul } 
stance, my answer is, that it has not | 
}owing to the strength of the place, bat | 


ethim shew me an instance, wherein the 
assailant had, with a third of his force, 


esten the assailed but the day before, and | 


. 1) , 
ad hii ti 


‘country around tor friends, while 


‘| 

phisenemy had nothing but enemies within | 
aud without; Jet him shew me an instance | 
Cc 


ke this, wherein a suceessful, or a long, 
etence has been maintained, and J will say, 


iat ue has advanced something worth listen- 


gto; but, for an instance of this sort he 
ul search history in vain. As if for the 





ance of the miserable shifts, to which the 
bartizans of Sir Arthur Wellesley are driven 
lor fe must, at last, stand responsible for 
the Convention), this writer reminds me, 
it the people of Lisbon, the dear good | 
biks of Lisbon, were at the mercy of Junot; | 
id, that it was our duty to prevent him, | 
ly any means whatever, from committing | 
hy cruelties upon them, which cruelties he 
hignt have committed, if we had refused | 
m such terms as he demanded. It is pity 
pat this argument has been so long delayed ; 
it would have applied equally weil against 
nding the expedition to Portugal, where 
has, at an enormous expence, purchased 
Beep disgrace, and done infinite injustice 
Md injury to our allies of Portugal, Spain, 
d Sweden. Indeed, it would apply against 
try attempt to drive the enemy out of any 
Wn or place, It is a sweeping argument ; 
Universal argument of the coward: ‘‘ I 
would attack you, but I am afraid of the 
consequences.’’ What! did not Junot 
iknow, that, at last, he must become 
‘ly responsible for all the cruelties he com- 
‘ed upon the people of Lisbon? Did he. 
know, that we, had cords to hang with 
muskets to shoot with ? Or, was he ap- 
zed, by any means, that we were so gen- 
4 people, or had committed our armies 
the care and commans of generals so | 
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gentile, that he had only to play the 
the robber, and the murderer, and hb 
thing LO | 
Judge, reacei 
support of which such an argament is re- 
as the reader will per- 
ceive, we are now, it seems, to answer those 
who defend the Convention, not those who 
execrate the Convention and defend Wel- 
lesley. Reader, we have heard the defen- 
ders of Wellesley assert, in the most post- 
tive manner, that he profested against the 
Convention, and against any compromise at 
all withthe French; that be had nothing to 
do with negociating the armistice which he 
signed; that the French general wrote ft 
out with his owa hand; that Dalrymple, at 
Kellerman’'s request, commanded Wellesley 
to put his signature to it; and, that, after 
very earnest remonstrances, he finally yield- 
ed obedience to the hateful command. 
Those defenders have plyed us with disser- 
tations upon military discipline; they have 
told us, that absolute power in the chiet and 
implicit obedience in his inferions are the 
soul of an army; and, calling in the terri 
ble to the aid of the persuasive, they have 
reminded us, that if poor Sir Arthur had 
disobeyed the mighty Sir Hew, the latter 
might have run him through the body! 
Did they notassert and reason thus? Nay, 
the gaudy, chariot-lounging, the painted and 
piano-playing strumpets about town, who, 
as part of their regular calling, deal in the 
pathetic as well as in lies, trumped up a 
story of Sir Arthur's going upon his knees 
to prevail upon Sir Hew not to bring such 
a disgrace upon his country. Did not hts 
defenders say, that he was to be considered, 
as to the Armistice, as no more responsi- 
ble than the clerk of an attorney or a 
banker, who signs a document or draft in 


the name of his master? Did they not 


ipprehe ndin the way of retaliation ? 
ot the badness of a cause, in 


sorted to —— But, 


throw all the blame, all the responsibility, 
upon Sir Hew, whose fame they blasted, 
and whose carcase they threw down before 
us, to be trampled and spit upon? 
they not, in support of their great assertion 
respecting the Protest, first publish and theu 
quote, as from vouchers of undoubted au- 
thenticity, mumerous extracts of ‘‘ letters 
from the army,” the whole of which ex- 
tracts spoke of the famous Protest, blamed 
Sit Hew and Burrard, but were particularly 
strong and clear as to the Protest ? Every 
sycophant in London had this Protest upon 


his lips. 
‘¢ Arthar’s Protest,’ the ‘‘ Conqueror of 


Did 


Protest, Protest, ** the ga//ant Sir 


© Vimeira’s Protest!” This was the cry 


through the regions of Whitehall, and was 
faithfully echoed by the punks of the squares, 
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——Well, then, now he is come; not re- 


called, but come. He is come home to tell 
his own story. We, before, called upon 
his defenders to produce us l:is Protest ; but 
we now call upon himself. Now, then, 
Mr. “ conqueror of Vimeira ;” now, then, 
*« gallant Sir Arthur ;"’ now, then, you 
whose friends have hazarced political infa- 
my for vour sake; now, then, produce this 
Protest tons; and, if you cannot, tell us, 
whose labour, whose sweat and pain and 
misery have supported the vast expence of 
the expedition ; tell us z/iy you signed the 
armistice of the 22d of August, after having 
beaten with ‘‘ ha/f” your force, ‘* the 
‘“ whole of the French force, commanded 
‘by the Duc D’Abrantes in person.” 
Come, Sir, none of your haughty Eastern 
airs. None of your disdainful silence. ‘That 
will not serve your turn. Your friends have 
asserted, that you made a Protest. Where 


isit? Shew it us. Tell us of what it con- 
sisted ; or acknowledge that those friends, 


in wittingly asserting what was false, with 
a view of saving your reputation at the ex- 
pence of your associates, have proved them- 
selves to be the very greatest scoundrels that 
ever infested the earth, and that they merit 
the gallows and the gibbet more than any 
malefactor, whose name and deeds stand re- 
corded in the annals of Newgate. “ Letters 
“* from persons of high honour in the army!” 
Vile miscreants! ‘To go thus coolly and de- 
liberately to work in the hatching, the com- 
pleting, and the publishing of a set ef cor- 
responding lies! It is impossible to proceed, 
No words can do justice to conduct like 
this. —— The reader will perceive, that the 
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same set of worse than felonious villains are | 


now at work upon ‘ further letters from the 
** army and navy.” The protest is not now 
spoken of. The tone issottened. No great 
dame upon any body, except the poor 
Portuguese. Take a specimen. ‘* Ex- 
«* tract of aletter from an officer of distinction 
«* on board one of his majesty’s ships, just 
*« arrived from Lisbon.—Yesterday I got 
** some papers, in which I perceive Sir A. 
«* Wellesley’s conduct in the suspension of 
“ arms, is most unjustly confounded with 
‘€ the final treaty. ‘The first, he signed at 
“© the immediate desire of Sir Hew Dal- 
© rymple; but with the latter he had nothing 
** to doatall. The whole whs contrary to 
** his opinion. Tie motives by which he 
** has been influenced, are high/y honour- 
€* able to his feelings, In short, your news- 
** papers are a// ill-informed of the state of 
“© affairs at the time; and I believe most 
** persons will be astonished when they 
‘* know that the Freach embarkation, after 
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all their losses, amounted to 25,000 ms 
And you may depend upon it, the Por. 
tuguese arny availed ours nothing ; salt 
“ there never was a symptom of im A 
‘‘ in favour of us. I mean not to defend 


ce 


c< 


t« 


‘*« the treaty—it is a disgraceful and ay iy. 
‘‘ famous one; btt as the principal object 
‘© was obtained, there need not have Leen 
“ the outery which appears to have bees 
** made in the country. As to the Russian 
“* fleet, that is in our possession. I think’ 
if Sir C. Cotton had not orders from 
ce 


home, he has done wrong; but if oer 
** generous conduct is the means of for. 
‘* warding our negociations for a peace wit) 
** Russia, it will be hereafter considered ag 
*€ 4 goud act.” I beg the reader to look 
upon this as a sham letter; but, what.a 
pretty fellow this officer of ‘* distinction’ 
must be, if the letter be ‘real. You see, 
the fellow, who has been base enough to 
palm this letter upon the public, dares not 
name cither the writer, or the ship that he is 
on board of. Al! that is here said about fine 
feelings, an ill-informed press, and the policy 
of not fighting is, to be sure, but too cha- 
racteristic of but too many ‘* officers of 
** distinction ; yet not of the navy. The 
slander upon the Portuguese, however, is 
worthy of marked reprobation. It was 
exactly thus, that the Pittite crew uniformly 
treated the French royalists. They first 
inveigled them into a state of dependance; 
and then they belied and betrayed them. 
Does the man, whe has. published this pre- 
tended letter ‘* from an officer of distinc- 
tion” in the navy, think that such statements 
will not be resented by the Portuguese? But, 
what cares he? He has his pay for the use 
of his dirty columns, and that is all he wauts. 
——Well, but what are we doing? What 
part are we acting ? We, the people of this 
fine ‘* free country,” who live under 3 
constitution that is, as Pitt used to say, # 
the end of his speeches, ** the greaiet 
‘* blessing that a benign Providence eve! 
** bestowed upon man.’ Upon himse!t, 
I suppose, he meant, But, what are We 
free fellows as we are ; what are we doing’ 
We have been talking for a long while; ¥¢ 
have been fretting and fuming and scolding 
and crying like women, or rather like Itt 
lima men, like Jews and Genoese, wh? 
when they are kicked and cuffed, scold 4 
run and run and scold, Here it will ent 
and that our masters.well know. re has 
been a little siir, owing to Mr. Waitama®, 
in the city of Landon; bu, we shall net 
now see the example followed, as it wes, | 
other day, when the object was tof" aie 
conduct of those in power. Ther we 
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@id Rose galloping down into Hampshire, 
caling meetings, and assembling his syco- 
shants from far and near. Now they are as 
| a6 mice. Over a boitle, the servants 
being gone and the doors shut, they look 
wse shake their heads, assume a bluff 
countenance, aid begin io talk big ; but, 
the reptiles dare not sur an inch. One wants 
4 sirecure, another a pension, another a 
race for his son, another a contract, another 
a jiving, anotber a ribbon or a star. ‘They 
dare notstir. ‘They are the basest slaves that 
ever disgraced the earth, Let them be told, 
that the ministry wish them to address, or 
petition, against the Conventions in Por- 
tugal, and you will see them pouring forth 
in hundreds, as bold as heroes, looking as 
biz and taiking as bokd as if every individual 
oi them felt himself strong enongh to overset 
achurgh steeple. Oh, the base wretches ! 
Well, they suffer for it. They are preity 
ceceutly peculated upen, and their confinual 
auxicty, their censtant fear of displeasing, 
their perpetual dependance, is a sort of hell 
upon earth. Yet, now, you shal} bear these 
miserable slaves talk about freedom, about 
ile birthright of Britons, and about our 
slorious constitution, in as good terms as 
you could wish to heer. ‘This is a part of 
their punishment. They are compelled to 
bel'e their hearts. They are slaves, and 
compelled to assume occasionally the appear- 
auce of being free. This does not apply 
to Hampshire alone. It is, with very few 
exceptions, applicable to the whole king- 
con. “There is, it appears, to be a meet- 
ng in Essex, and, if it produce a good, 
plain, manly complaint, unaccompanied with 
iauseous commonplace flattery of the king 
and his family, which would be not less 
dishonourable in him to receive than in 
lie county of Essex to offer, it will be a fit 
suyject for commendation ; but, i! will not, 
lam afraid, meet with much imitation 

The saine inftuence that sent Wellesley and 
4'scomrade Convention-makers to Portugal ; 
that influence which has done so much upon 
her occasions, will not fail to be exerted 
How. Indeed, it exerts itself, It is sown 
“over the country, as regularly as corn is 
“wn in a field. Seventy millions a year 
‘i, In one way and another, spent by the 
eofernment. The government employs and 
Pays all, and it receives all. There is a 
“iain of dependance running through the 
‘uole nation, which, though not every where 
en, is everywhere felt. There is not 
'¢ man in one thousand who does not feel 
Ye weight of this chain. Army, navy, 


i. 2) 





church, the law, sinecures, pensions, tax 
“ices, war apd navy offices, Whitehall, | 
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India-house, Bank, contract, job, &c. &c. 
Who is there, who is not himself, or who 
has not asen, abrother, or some relation 
or other, employed and paid by, dependent 
for bread upon, the minister of the day? 
Those means by which men formerly main- 
tained their sons and ielations, and by 
which a country gentry were supported tn 
a state of independence, are now drawn 
away in taxes ; and, in order to find a main- 
tenance, tho-e sonsand relations must now 
go and serve the ministry, in some capacity 
or other ; must go and crouch tothem, and 
receive from them, in the shape of pen- 
sion or of hire, a share of that income, 
which has been drawn, in taxes, from their 
parents, or other natural supporters. This 
is the state in which we are ‘There needs 
no trouble, on the part of the ministry, 
upon an occasion like the present. They 
know well, that the country canzot stir ; 
because they know that, generally speaking, 
he who stirs must, if they please, starve. 
Hence it is, that our anger seems always to 
evaporate in noise ; that, like a mob, we 
hollow and bawl and threaten when no one 
can distinguish one of us from the other, 
and that, the moment we are put individu- 
ally to the test, we, by conduct, if not by 
words, deny having had any share in the 
clamour. And, does it become us to scoff 
at the slavery of other nations? We are 
excecdingly bold in reproaching the French 
withtheirabject submission ; buat, let me put 
this question to you, reader: What do you 
think the French government would have 
done, had its generals made such a conven- 
tion as ours have made ? Pausea little, and 
then answer that question, Well, now for 
another. Suppose, that the French governs 
ment had not discovered any anger at such 
conduct in its generals, but seemed, as far 
as the people could judge, to be resolyed to 
screen them; what do youthink the French 
people would lave done in that case ? 
‘« Held their tongues,” say you. So they 
would, and so shall we, ‘That is to say, 
they would have gabbled about the disgrace 
in their coffee-houses and at their tables, but 
would have said not a word to their govern 
ment; and what have we done more? Ang, 
if our conduct be, in effect, the same as 
theirs, under similar circumstances, would 
have been, of what consequence is it, what 
difference is it as a question of freedom, 

whether men be kept in awe by the terrors 

of the naked sword, er by the terrors of 
starvation ? Of all the proofs of a state of 
slavery, none is so complete as that of not 

daring to complain when one is aggrieved, 

The French, we say, dare not complain, 
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nd thercfore we eal] them slaves. 
then, if we do not ke our 


. ,* " ? ee r 
ints, we are in this dilemma: einber we 


Now iva 


] ? eo 4 - 
Gare not coOmMpiain, or Wwe qare : if the fi 


mer we are slaves; if the latter 
th ‘ Onsest f | YNocriies. VV no wt vpeieve 
\ bul i: OVI 1 marenation 
t Cx lh i (ry) Po By Wi Pr )I*- 
} a] 
( or opani or > tool 
~ ' ak ‘ t to of Ot nowy 
} ns ol (| terests of oul 
ies ? Noone. Notaman of the three 
Batis We must do something; or, 


“a ; : 
whatever we may think of ourselves, they 
will look a people pretty fairly 
represented by the convention-making ge- 


upon Us as 
up ru 


ner To this we may make up our minds, 
he world will bear none of our excuses. 
They will pot be able to hear the pite us 


stories of those who have places and pen- 
sions and contracts and jobs, who have sons 
to push forward, who have manifold de- 
pendents for whom to provide, Of all these 
the world will hear nothing. The world 
knows that we have made a great, a loud, 
a furious clamonr against the Conventions 
in Portugal ; that world has been told that 
we are a people perfectly free ; and, if we 
do not act as well as makea mob-like noise, 
the world will have the good sense and 
the justice to regard us as slaves, or as hy- 
pocrites.———It is said, that Sir Hew is 
arrived. It was time; for, in my opinion, 
his Proclamation is even worse than the Con- 
ventions. What! takeupon us torule thecoun- 
try and punish the people, unless they sub- 
init to men set overthem by us! But, Lhave 

, ot time to go into this subtect at present. 
Spain. —We have, then, at last, sent 
' In the first place, we 
have sent the very man, Mr. John Heokham 
Frere, who was there when the last quarrel 
with Spain toek place, and when we attack- 
edand sieved their richly-laden ships, before 
i declaration of war had been made.——— In 
the next place, to whom do we send him ? 
Why, the Gozettetelisus, that the king has 


an envoy to Spain, 


‘* been pleased to nominate and Appoint the 
‘ rioht hon. John Hookham Frere to be his 
ee 


inajesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister 


, ) 


** plenipotentiary fo “ts catholic majesty Fer- 


© dinand the PIlth. and has been pleased to 
*€ direct him to reside in that character atthe 
2) 


scat of the centraland supreme Junta in 
** Spain.” So, We do acknowledge, then, — 
that aman may be legally unkinged, and 
that another may be put up in his stead ? 
‘Thus is the doctrine of cashiering kings, 
which gave so much offence, some years 
ago ; and the promulgation of which caused 
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openly recognised by a solenm act of tha 
government of England. Ferdinand and 
Charles are both alive; they are both 


f r 
of Spain; they are both in 


France : both 
a 


hay e abdicated the throne 1 favour of t 
Bdeaeas ) wer a cher Y - 1 op 
Huo cavnasty. Now, Why do wa 


&parte 

prefer Ferdinand to Charles? Why simply 
for this reason, because the people, or some 
of them, say that they wish to have the 
former, while none of them say that they wish 
to havethe latter. Itis pretended, that F 
nand’s right to the throneis founded upon the 
abdication which Charles made in his fay urs 
but, Charles, the moment he was outof the 
hands of Ferdinand and his partizans, pro- 
tested agaist that abdication, and’ declared 
that it was extorted from him with the 
knife at his throat. Upon that abdication, 
therefore, we can build no right for Ferdi- 
pond, without, by the same act, destroying 
the superstructure; for, if Ferdinand, by 
the abdication of Charles in his favour, 
became rightful sovereign of Spain, Joseph 
Buonaparte became the rightful  sovereiyn 
of Spain in virtue of the abdication ot Fer- 
dinand. Both abdications I believe to have 
been extorted ; but, while we have a pro- 
test of the abdicating party against the 
former, we have none against the latter. 
Were he at liberty, we should, [I dare say, 
have it; but, we are not quite sure of ther, 
while weare in actual possession of the pro- 
test of poor old Charles It is clear, there- 
fore, that, in point of hereditary mgt, 
Charles is king of Spain ; and that, in ac- 
knowledging the latter to be king, we hive 
acknowledged a right in the people of >) 419 
to cashier their kings. But, the most 
interesting point is this : why do we choose 
to send an envoy to any king of Spail! 
From the first ] have feared, I bave exp!cs 
sed nny fears, that the contest, as far as we 
were concerned, would be another contest 
fora king ; and, who can say how far the 
leading menin Spain may, by our tlerfe 
rence, have been induced to make it a Wat 
for a choice of kings, instead of a war of 
freedom against despotism? It was no, 
observe, until after our agents went to Spain, 
that there was much talk about Ferdinand. 
Until then a reform of aluses was the main 
object which the people appeared to have" 
view ; and the public will recollect, that 
they spoke of their “* late infamous gover™ 
ment,” uncoupled with any exceptions 
whatever. It must be acknowledge, 
that an English minister is to consider, how, 
in this war, the exertions of England are 4 
be made most effectually to contribute 
wards the permanent safety and greatness ° 








so many persons to be punished in England, England, provided no wrong be done '° aby 
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oe Tf, therefore; it appeared, that to 

: an war for Ferdinand was the most likely 

a of succeeding in this object, if was 

esht tomake war forbim. But, I do not 
. that this did appear ‘Vo meit has 
ys appeared, that, for Spain to frustrate 

ive views of Napoleon, to baffle and to mor- 


give an en- 
of Europe, 


of freedom 


and to huarble him, and to 
euragingexample to the rest 
war should have been a war 





nst despotism. Between Joseph and 
ferdinand many people will see ont little 
jiference; and many more will ask, what 
sovernment could have been worse than 
mat which the Spaniards themselves have 
declared to have been infamons ? It 


wemsto me, therefore, that the English 
ninistry ought to have wished that the 
nines of Ferdinand and Charles should be 

‘lv left out of the contest. It is not to 
‘believed, that the people will tight and 
Jure for the sake of either of their kings. 
iey must perceivé, that the result of the 
contest is of comparatively little importance 
todrem; and, the moment they do so view 
the thing, there is an end to their exertions. 
——but,so think not Lloyds’ and White- 





— 


They are for a war for aking. Good 
kK to them; but, they will be 
Kl enough to excuse me, if I feel 


vite less anxious fer the fate of the man, 
who surrendered the sword of Francis I. to 
His Serene Highness, the Grand Duke 
“ot Berg,” than I felt for the fate f 0 
many millions of men, who appeared to me 
to be fghting for that freedom, which a set 
ot degenerate despets had so long withheld 
from them, There has appeared, and 
Wil be inserted below if [ have room, a 
entitled an Exposirion oF Facrs, 
relating to the usurpation of the crown of 
‘ain by Napoleon) from the pen of Don 
Pepro CEVALLOs, who, it must be con- 
lessed, has been most advantageously situa- 
ted for the purpose, having been Secretary 
% State for foreign affairs, to the three 
kings, Charles, Ferdinand, and Joseph, 
and who is now in high favour, it would 
fen, with the Junta and with our people. 
9 Pedro tells a tough story, Much too 
nash to be examined in the time that I 
cy at present, to spare tor the purpose ; 
ut, I muse say, even now, that there wants 
good deal to convince me, that it is that 
‘rue and artless tale,” that the London 
- *spaper editors appearto thinkit. ‘* A 
bean cannot serve /wo masters,” says the 
* Baye Don Pedro has served three. 
vith sedge ye whining calumniators, 
nuations that | dislike this man 
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because he has exposed Buonaparte ; insin 
ate or say or swear what you will, you shac 
never make me affect to believe what ap- 
pears to me to be incredible, merely because 
itcomes from aman who attacks Buona- 
parte, Falsehood is falsehood, if spoken ot 
the devil himself——Don Pedro not only 
served three masters, but was confided in by 
allthe three. He gives us an account of 
some conversations between him and Napo- 
leon, and the Courier (I believe it is) ob- 
serves, that we cannot have a better proof 
of his integrity, than the fact, that Napo- 
Jeon reproached him for having too much 
of that quality. May be so; but, we 


really are, as yet, destitute of any proof of 


that fact; unless we take Mr, Cevallos’s 
assertions for proofs, as the country folks in 
the House used to do with those of Pitt. 
Of one fact, however, we are quite certain, 
and that is, that Mr. Cevallos was chosen 
by this same Napoleon to be a confidential 
servant of king Joseph ; and, I ask the reader, 
whether he believes, that this choice would 
have been made, if Napoleon had found 
the person chosen to be go firmly attached to 
his honour and to the welfare of Spain? 
——Mr. Cevallos will have very much to 
answer me; but, for the present I shall 
content myself with a question or two, Ist. 
Was he carried Ly force to Bayonne ? 2d, 
If he was not, how come he to repair thi- 
ther at the request of Napoleon, after ha- 
ving been so intimately acquainted with all 
the previous machinations and detestable 
pertidies of Napcleon? 3d. How came 
he, who was the confidential minister of 
Ferdinand, to sufler that king to go to 
Bayonne without using his utmost endea- 
vours to preventit? 4th. How came Fer- 
dinand to give up the swerd of Francis I. 
tothe ‘Grand Duke of Berg?” And, 5th, 
how came Mr. Cevalles himself to write 
and publish paper upon paper, addressed to 
the people of Spain, assuring them that all 
their jealousies of the French were ground- 
less, for that the views of the Emperor 
were of the most friendly and aflectionate 
sort: and this, too, at a time, when the 
‘© machinations” were going on, and when 
he was intimately acquainted with those 
maohinations ? When Mr. Cevallos, or 
any one for him, has aaswered these ques- 
tious, I have some more ready to put to bim, 
But, whatever may have been the conduct 
of Buonaparte; however wicked and pers 
fidious that may have been, I think, that it 
is evident enough, that Mr. Cevallos has aih 
along had a desire to be upon the strongest 
side; that he deserted Jjuseph, because he 
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was persuaded that he was become the 
weakest ; and that the whole story, some 
falsehood some tiuth, was written for the 
purpose of making his peace with the Spa- 
niards and of again getting possession of 





power and emolument. Now, reader, 
divest yourself, for a moment, of the desire 
to hear Buonaparte accused of infamous 
acts, and say, whether this be not, to all 
appearance, the real truth; and, if that 
should be your opinion, you will not, Tam 
persuaded, hink that there is virtue enongh 
in this Exposirion to make it ‘fa lever 
‘¢ wherewith to raise the world against the 
«* Corsican Usurper;” but will, perhaps, 
think with me, that the principles of polt- 
tical freedom, laid down as the basis of the 
cause in Spain, is the only lever, by which 
that nation, and, by their example, the rest 
of Europe, can be raised effectually to op- 
pose a military des, ot Aye, the truth 
is; the truth that speaks with ‘* voice 
‘* trumpet-tongue, ’’ though those in power 
will not hear it, is, that to raise the world 
against the despotism of Napoleon, you 
must show the world, you must give the 
world to see and feel, something Letter than 
the despotism of Napoleon. 

Botley, 12th Oct. 1808. 











CONVENTION OF PORTUGAL. 

Sin ;—It is impossible not to be satisfied, 
for the most part, with the clear, candid, and 
able manner im which you have examined 
the Articlese’ the Convention of Lisbon, 
and stated your opinion on the several cir- 
cumstances counected with it, as far as they 
are hitherto authenticated ; and, although 
you are very successful in applying the light 
to the flaws and hollow parts of several of 
the excuses: urged in palliation of the act, 
you, nevertheless, do not appear to advance 
reasons sufficient to support your assertion, 
* that the people had a right to expect an 
unconditional surrender.” After detailing 
the difficulties surmounted, and advantages 
obtained at the battle of Vimiera, you say : 
‘* When we are told all this, and were in- 
formed that immediately afier this bril- 
lidnt success, our army was augmented to 
** nearly double what it had before been, 
** we naturally expected, that, by the next 
arrival seeing that the enemy could re- 
ceive no supplies by land or sea, we should 
be informed of his surrender at discretion.” 
Now, I cannot see how this could naturally 
be expected by the next arrival. It was 


«e 


€<« 


« 
ta 


clear from the London Gazette, announcing 
the repulse of the French at Vimiera, that 
the Tartar Junot was enabled to retire un- 
molested to his strong position, and there to 
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concentrate his forces. Nay, the newsp,. 
pers for several succeeding days Contained 
invectives against Burrard for not permitting 
Wellesley to pursue and destroy the Frenc; 
army. And it is not necessary here to i 
quire whether avy, or what advantage, was 
to be obtained by the pursuit, or, if any fas 
vourable moment was neglected, to whom 
the crime of such neglect attaches, Jt \s 
suihcient to the consideration of the present 
question, that the possibility of Junot’s safe 
arrival in his strong hold was placed beyond 
all doubt on the 3d September, and re-echved 
throughout the kingdom in the interval be. 
tween the 3d and 17th September, Yuy 
state, that Junot’s army, after the battle, 
might be 10,000, and the English 30,000, 
or thereabouts, which is, perhaps, nearly 
correct. ‘The same scraps also, from which 
we ascertain that the cheek-scratched Due 
D’Abrantes retreated with 10,000 inen, in. 
form us that nearly 3,000 men were left in 
these strong places, and that 7,000 Portu- 
guese soldiers were in the French service, 
men who never attempted to prevent Junot’s 
returning to his entrenchments. There were 
besides 5,000 Russian soldiers, unotfending 
neutrals certainly, men who would not en- 
gage in active hostility, as some of the papers 
have asserted; poor harmless creatures, who 
only confined 5000 Spanish soldiers on board 
their ships! These, collectively, compose a 
very formidable force ; and allowing for 
every exaggeration, there appears no reason 
to doubt, but there were 20,000 men on 
whose active services Junot could rely. Avd 
I am even now entitled to ask, knowing the 
resolute and Tartar-like character of the 
Duke, and considering that his immense 
plunder was a most powerful motive to ob- 
stivate resistance, whether his situation wai 
so deplorable and despair-creating, as to J\s- 
tify the public in expecting his surrender «t 
discretion by the next arrival; an arrival, 
recollect, which was looked for a week be- 
fore the 17th September : J shall, however, 
examine the reasons adduced by you !n sup 
port of this general opinion, You ask, 
‘* since when did these places become 
‘ very strong? Junot found no difficulty '9 
petting into them when he entered Por 
 tugal with the same army, which Wel: 
* lesley told us he had beaten hollow, 07 
“a few days before you made the Conver 
“ tion; nay, he marched into them, 0 ' 
“ ther over them. They have been qv'°* 
then, it seems, in growing into places ° 
‘* such adamantine materials.” It 1s almost 
unnecessary to observe, that this is-no pre” 
that the position was not strong wheo ! : 
English army appeared before it ; 04Y, - 
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no proof that it was not strong when Junot | 


ajiered it at first; and with you rests the 
anus probandi. J do not purpose to enter 
--) detailed account of the circumtances 
ander which Junot entered, and took pos 

session of Lisbon ; nor do I intend to quote 
the Prince Regent’s Manifesto, and a variety 
of other docuinents to prove how he could 
have been resisted ; and [ am not aware of 
iy reason why it may not be admitted, 
thoagh contrary to the fact, that there was 
pot, at the ttme Junot entered Portugal, one 
parapet in the whole kingdom, from behind 
wiich resistance could have been made with 
greater advantage than in the open field, if 
resistance had been determined on. ‘There 
can, indeed, be no analogy between the si- 
tuition of the French and English armies at 
the times they respectively entered the coun- 
try. But since when did these places be- 
come so very strong ? There is no reason to 
be astonished ; Junot has been in Portugal 
long enough, and has not wanted means, 
without supernatural aid or the interposition 
ofa necromancer, to erect fortifications, from 
which to dislodge him by the next arrival 
would require all the skill of English of- 
ficers, and all the intrepidity of British sol- 
diers. But, Sir, every account since Ju- 
not's arrival most fully concurred in re- 
presenting him as particularly sedalous in 
repairing the old, and erecting new forti- 
fications, and that he had rendered his po- 
stion almost impregnable ; and | wever saw 
aly statement, which tended in the slightest 
devree io invalidate their claim to general 
belief; and, certainly, there were nota few 
individuals who, previous to Sir Arthur's 
landing, entertained very alarming appre- 
hensions as to the result of the attack, if 
sich had been found unavoidable. You 
then ask, ‘© Was Junot’s army to be fed by 
ravens ?”’ T cannot immediately find the pas- 
sige, but soMething to this effect. If you 
Were as successtul in proving that Junot was 
hot supplied with, nor had any means of 
procuring provisions for his army, as you are 
‘b exposing the hollow and groundless rea- | 
sous entertained by our generals as to the 

impracticability of obtaining a supply for 

{ie English army, I should determine not to 

trouble you with these observations, although 

the question, as it respects the public, would 

‘lll remain the same. The newspapers, 

towever, furnished‘us with various accounts 

of Junot’s having collected a large quantity 

°! provisions ; and there was no great reason 

to believe, that a French army would starve 

While there were between 2 and 300,000 

Portuguese inhabitants in Lisbon, people 

Yuom we went to assist, not to distress, to | 
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defend, and not toassail. This was a most 
perplexing situation for our army, and Junot 
would take especial care to increase the dif- 
ficulty to bis utmost. Now, had the before- 
mentioned statements of the immense 
strength of Junot's position, and his abun- 
dant supply of provisions been disproved in- 
stead of meeting with a confirmation, in 
the unqualified assertion, ** that Junot could 
easily have consumed time in a_ protracted 
defence,” it would avail nothing to your 
argument. And unless you convince us that 
every individual of the public, who naturally 
expectec an unconditional surrender was, ia 
forming such opinion, convinced that Junot 
had no formidable entrenchments to fly to, 
and no supply of provisions, it will not assist 
you, if you can even prove that Sir Arthur 
could have marched into Lisbon with no 
more obstruction than one of your readers 
into Mr. Bagshaw’'s shop, and would have 
been as cordially and politely welcomed. 
You proceed—‘ Well, then,” say you, ‘* if 
‘© it be true that Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 
‘© only gOOO men, beat the whole of the 
*€ French force, in spite of all their advan; 
‘** tages, have we not aright to expect, nay, 
*‘ had we not aright to claim and to de- 
‘© mand, atthe hands of the commander in 
«* Portugal, when he had 80,000 men, the 
‘€ capture or the total destruction of the 
*€ French army in Portugal, and if any na- 
*€ tion had any right to expect any thing, 
“« this nation had a right to expect a result 
*€ such as here described ?”--— It is true 
policy ip a general to whom the defence of a 
strong place is entrusted, and who has at his 
disposal a force more than necessary for its 
defence, to march out and attack the army 
advancing tothe siege, if the circumstances, 
under which he is to make the attack, are 
such as to justily him in expecting a favour- 
able result ; and in the event of his sustain- 
ing a repulse, retreat to his position is se- 
cure, On the contrary, it would evince a 
great want of skill in the general, who 
would march out when his force was scarcely 
sufficient to garrison the place, where sue- 
cess was not certain. Junot, in his plan ot 
attack on the 21st, and in his resistance at 
Roleia, appears to have been perfectly sa- 
tisfied that he should succeed. It fortunate- 
ly was not the case, but his retreat was not 
prevented. What was the effect ? The Kng- 
lish army was enabled to blockade him, and 
prevent his incursions into the country ; he 
could not again meet them in the field; byt 
it did not follow that an English army would 
be able to expel him from his forts. A 
crowd of instances might be collecied.to 
prove, that mep who had been beaten jn 
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he field. had evccessfully defended a forti- 
| Ba) ; 


fied place ; but those of more recent cccur- 


rence, will perhaps be more convincing. 
We have not yet ceased to deplore the fate 
and admire the courage of the Spaniards, 


defeated at Rio Seco, and our tongues still 
vibrate with the praises of the undisciplined 
defenders of Valencia, Gerona, and Sara- 
gossa ; places certainly not more formidable 
than the forts and entrenchments of Por- 
tugal. Now, I do not mean to insinuate 
that our troops could not reduce Junot ; but 
their amounting to 30.060 would not pre- 
vent less bloodshed. Do you believe, that 
if Lisic, Maestricht, or Brissac, were pro- 
perly garrisoned and commanded, that the 
besieging artny would experience less loss, 
if they were ten times the number o/ the 
blockaded garrison ? We also know, that 
in the battle cf the 17th, when our army 
forced the passes of Roleia, only 0000 men 
coud be brought to bear ; and it is proba- 
bie, that if Loison and Laborde had effected 
their junction before the attack was made, 
we should have experienced a very alarme- 
ing loss. I think no one will deny, that the 
public had the means of satisfactorily ascer- 
taming that Junot effected his retreat atier 
the battle of the 21st; that the places to 
which he retired were strong by nature and 
art; that he had a plentiful supply of pro- 
visions, and that his force after his defeat 


was stil] formidable ; and the probability of 


reducing him not much greater than when 
the forces first sailed, recollecting, that at 
that time it was generally reported and be- 
lieved, that Sir Arthur Wellesley would 
land at Peniche, and immediately invest 
the place. 
these facts, I really cannot see how the 
public could anticipate the result, such as 
they did anticipate, and as you have re- 
lated, till the public will declare that condi- 
tons might not be granted which would be 
preterable to the eertainty of great loss in 
the attack of these places, and the chance 
of failure; till it can be proved that it was 
the public conviction, that our army would 
have beer able to continue the blockade 
without much difficulty, that their services 
Were not wanted in any other quarter; till, 
im short, it can be proved, that the public 


was certain that there were no secret mo-_ 


tives, and those very strong ones, to in- 
fluence the determination of our comman- 
ders to agree to a condttional surrender. 
So far, | think, you will allow uncondi- 
tional surrender could not reasonably be ex- 
pected by the peblic, and that our com- 
manders were, so far, prematurely disgraced ; 


? 
but I most perfectly concur with the now 


Impressed with the belief of 
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general opinion, that except in the Most dis. 
tressing circumstances, nothing can justify 
our commanders for having acceded to the 
present Convention ; it is, I fear, 4 Con. 
vention which has affixed to the British ate 
my and nation a stigma so indelible, that po 
event, however favourable, can wholly re. 
move it, or prevent its suggesting the most 
agonizing reflections. We are, however. 
well aware, that great public calamities and 
individual misfortunes, have not untrequent 
ly given rise to, or been agcompanied by 
circumstances which, in the progress of 
time, have very materially contributed to 
diminish the pernicious eflects apprehended 
at their occurrence; and it is some conso- 
lation, that the people have not suffered 
their reputation to be sullied without a mur. 
mur; that the same page of history which 
records this infamous and insulting Conven- 
tion, will also relate the virtaous indignation 
felt by a people jealous ef their honour; 
will rouse the lethargic, and animate the 
torpid of succeeding ages, by a glowing de- 
scription of the patriotism which prevailed 
in every rank ; will detail the people's ve- 
hement and unceasing cries. for vengeance 
on those who dared to degrade their charac. 
ter, and debase their dignity. And although 
it is highly probable, that the immediate 
consequences of this Convention will be 
highly disastrous, it is not inypossible that 
it may produce some beueficial effects. It 
will shew the world the feelings and clas 
racter of Englishmen; it will powerfully 
instruct our military commanders, that the 
honour of a nation is not to be surrendered 
with impunity, Since the commencement 
of the French revolution, no_ treachery 
however base, no infamy however atrocious 
(and unfortunately many equally, nay, more 
iniquitous than the Convention of Lisbon 
may be enumerated); ever produced in the 
countries where they happened complaints 
so general and unqualified as in the present 
instance. The consideration of these Cit 
cumstances will afford mere than a transient 
gleam amidst the immense gloom ; will 
prove more serviceable than a solitary sp! 
when threatening waves surround. I feel 
confident that I have been considerably 0¢ 
prolix and tedious, that many of my TT 
maiks are totally unnecessary, and others 
not sufficiently elucidated; but as I have 
not time to condense and arrange them, 

shall leave them to your candid and unpre- 
judiced consideration. I cannot, however, 
conclude without expressing my regret, er 
any circumstances should exist whieh cou! 

prevent our having, what we certainly vey 
much wanted, apd which you-haye neg” 
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-expressed, “ an mistauce of triumph, 
oot of victory, which no one could 


have the honour to re- 


say. ———l 


ip, Sir, &C.——C. 
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FpinpurGH REVISWERS, 
¢,:—Lhe Edinburg) Keviewers, in 
mo haley pamphlet of April, 1808, under 

- of reviewing two publications, 

Me , by gentlemen, whose names, I be- 
4 : wholly unknown to the public, 
~\r. Rylance and a Mr. Lingham, are 
to enlighten the world with their 
Hhonghts, upon the subject of the late emi- 
mon to the Brazils. Upon this topic, | 
| no interest ia controverting their opi- 
s. as they are of course the echo of the 
peechesin parliament, of that faction upon 
whose fortunes their own depend ; it being 
y no secret to any one that the positive 

bearing and dogmatical paradoxes, which 

we so peculiarly distinguished the Edin- 

Review, proceed from a small 
nut of youns friends, who hunt after the 

| dinners and other good things of those 
secomplished statesmen, Lords Holland: and 
enry Petty. The subject, upon which | 
‘present address you, Mr. Cobbett, is the 
lngeage, which, in the article above-men- 
toned, these gentlemen have made use of 
upon the subject of Libel ; language betraying 
ai oace ine base slavish spirit of which they 
érecomposed, and the determined hostility 
which animates them against all the assertors 
o! the Liberty of the Press. It seems, that 
these authors, whose pamphlets form the pre- 
lence of the review, Mr. Rylance and Mr. 
Lingham, unfortunately agreed in nothing 
but in each dedicating his work to the Liver- 
pol Solomon, Mr. Roscoe. Upon every 
pint, reiating to the subject of the Portu- 
guese enngration, they differed in their 
‘itments, Mr. Lingham, to use the 
Vorus of the review, ‘* kept quite clear 
“ot the least appearance of faction; while 
“ Mr. Rylance, without any material quali- 
“fication, except perhaps his praise of 
“Mr. Roscoe in the dedication, adopted 
i res precise line of argument, taken by 

(he persons in opposition to the present 

ministry.” This was difference enough 
regulate the judgment of these candid, and 
‘npartial critics. Mr. Rylance became, of 
Curse, the favourite, and Mr. Lingham, as 
*Man swayed by no party motions, but bold 
“ad independent enough to write from his 
own uderstanding, was, of course, to be run 
down, If, however, on the present occa- 
‘on, the Edinburgh Reviewers bad confined 
themselves to literary strictures only, how- 
"er partial and .cqrrupt those — strictures 
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might have been, I should not have called 
your attention to them. But will you be- 
lieve it, Mr. Cobbett? in consequence of 
Mr. Lingham, who in his book, according 
to these critics’ own account, ‘ kept quite 
‘* clear of the least appearance of faction,” 
having charaeterised the other gentleman 
by a few expressions not by any means un- 
usual in political controversy, and none of 
which, from their analysis of his publica- 
tion, | think it is pretiy clear, were misap- 
plied; such as ‘* obscure pamphleteer,” 
‘ unauthorized tool of a party,” and the 
like; I say, will you, Sir, believe it, that 
these worthy disciples of the Whig school, 
these pains-taking underlings of the present 
Opposition, these Scotch preachers of poli- 
tical liberty, are actually for letting loose the 
dogs of daw upon poor Mr. Lingham, and 
amercing him with fines, penalties, im- 
prisonment, an! the pillory, for having failed 
to acknowledge the eminent consequence of 
this Mr, Rylance and his perfect indepen- 
dense, (which, be it observed, these reviews 
ers themselves impeach) for having dared to 
publish the truth of him, and to speak of 
him as he deserves. They introduce their 
whining complaint, and garbled quotations 
of Mr. Lingham’s “‘ abusive Janguage ” with 
this. sentence: ‘* Some passages, we are 
‘* pretty sure, would subject him to punish- 
‘* ment ina court of justice: '’ and having 
finished their extracts, they conclude :— 
“ We have little doubt that the above pas- 
“* sages, are themselves libellous,” Is not this 
monstrous? Why, the action lately brought 
by the Duke of Bedford’s Knight, (I forget 
his name) was nothing to this, Irritated 
feelings in being shewn to be a dunce, and 
disappointed expectations in not getting from 
his task-master his usual bire, to a certain 
degree palliated the resentment of that 
wretched book-maker. But what have these 
reviewers to urge in extenuation of this gra- 
tuitous recommendation of legal proceed- 
ings? Mr. Lingham did not charge them 
with a systematic and scandalous perversion 
of their duty, with a base and profligate bias 
either for or against every author whem they 
noticed ; Mr. Lingham did not say of them, 
ihat their malignity against most authors 
was to be equalled only by their interested 
adulation of afew; that their wanton and 
scurrilous attacks on. respectable writers 
in general, were balanced only in infamy by 
their gross and unblushing panegyrics upom 
the members of their own fraternity; that, 
throughout the whole of their career, their 
pens have been vilely prostituted to party 
purposes, in which task their inconsistency 
has been as notorious as their corruption, 
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immediate possession of Tuscany. —The Fa- 
vourite was to have for bis portion the Al- 
garves and Alantejo, in full property and 
sovereignty, but the emperor's answer to 
the letters of the royal father had not yet ar- 
rived; it was completely uneertain what it 
would be, and this filled him with fear and 
anxiety.— The intimate relations which the 
Favourite maintained at that period with the 
Grind Duke of Berg, through the medium 
of his confident Isquierdo, flattered him to 
acertain degree with the hope that every 
thing would be settled to his wishes, though 
th interposition of a few millions might be 
ne essary. But neither the Favourite nor 
his confident knew the realintentionsof the 
person they were treating with at Parts. In 
fact, the instant theempecror found that the 
Favourite had committed himself, and the 
roval parents were brought into discredit, 
he shewed no disposition to answer his ma- 
jesty’s letters, for the purpose of keeping 
them in suspense, and inspiring them with 


dread, in the hope that they might form the | 
resolution of withdrawing, though at that | 
time he had not completed his plan for taking | 
an advantage of such an oceurrence.—The | 


Grand Duke wrote to the Favourite, that 
he would employ every means to support 
him, but that the negociation wzs rendered 
very delicate, owing to the extraordinary 
attachment which prevailed in Spain towards 
the prince of Asturias, and the considera 

tion due towards a princess who was cousin 
to the Empress, and in consequence of the 
part the ambassador Beaubarnois, her rela- 
tive, took in the business. (1).— Now it was 
that the Favourite began clearly to discover 
how much his credit had sunk, and he gave 
himself up for Jost, in consequence of be- 
ing deprived of the support of his imaginary 
protector, the Emperor of the French, There 
were no means now neglected by him toendea- 
vour toingratiate himself with the Grand Duke 
of Berg ; every sort of expression, every kind 
of deference was employed for this purpose ; 
and the more effectually to avert the impend- 
ing storm, he prevailed on the royal parents to 
write to the emperor direct, and to request 
his consent to the marriage of oné of his 
cousins to the prinee of Asturias. ~ Mean- 
while the Emperor of the French appeared 
te be very much dissatisfied with the conduct 
of Isquierdo, and kept him at a distance, in 
order to cut off this direct mode of commu- 


-_—_——— -- _ —_— — 
a. 





(1) All this appears from the correspon- 
dence of the Favourite with the Grand 
Dek? which the latter carried off from the 

on Of the secretary of state, during his 
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nication, and to make himself more impe. 
netrable.-—His Imperial majesty set off ov g 
Journey to Italy, with that studied parade 
which all Europe has Witnessed, Biving it 
such an air of iuportance, that it was to be 
presumed he was going to fix the destinies 
of the world. But there is reason to sure 
mise, that his real object was no other than 
to divert the general attention to that quar 
ter, tor the purpose of misleading the other 
states, whilst his real designs were directed 
to the invasion of Portugal and Spain.—This 
artifice atid'‘dissimulation did not, however, 
prevent the discovery of one of the articles 
in the Secret Treaty of Fontainbleau, by 
his expelling, with the greatest precipitation, 
from Tuscany, the Queen Regent and her 
children, and plundering the royal paiace, 
and seizing all the public funds of a cout 
that was ignorant of the existence of such a 
treaty, aud hed committed no act of forfei- 
ture.— Whilst the emperor kept Europe in 
suspence by his journey to Milan and Venice, 
he thought fit to answer the letters, which 
he had some time before received from the 
royal father, assuring his majesty, that he 
never had the slightest information of the 
circumstances which he communicated re- 
specting his son the prince of Asturias, nor 
ever received any letter from his royal bigh- 
ness. (2). Nevertheless his majesty cun- 
sented to the proposed intermarriage with a 
princess of his family, undoubtedly with an 
intention of amusing the royal parents; 
whilst he was sending into Spain, under va- 
rious pretexts, all the troops which he bad 
then disposable, and was studiously propa- 
gating an idea that he was favourable to the 
cause of the prince of Asturias, and thus 
endeavouring to captivate the goed opinion 
of the Spanish nation.—The royal parents, 
struck with terror which this conduct of the 
emperor naturally inspired, and the Favour- 
ite being still more astonished, opposed no 
obstacle to the entrance of the French troops 
into the peninsula; on the contrary, they 
gave the most effectual orders that they 
should be reseived and treated even on4 
better footing than the Spanish troops.— The 
emperor, under the pretence of consulting 
the security of these troops, ordered bis 








generals, by stratagem or force to get pos- 
session of the fortresses of Pampeluna, St. 
(2) Compare this statement, with the 
contents of the letter (No. 3), from his 
Imperial majesty to King Ferdinand, 19 
which he acknowledges having received the 
letter written to him by the Prince of Ast’ 
rias, on the suggestion of atabassador Boat 
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c-histian, Figuieras, and Barcelona, which 
. ne could present any obstacle to an inva- 
They were accordingly taken by 


son. » . 
fraud and surprize, to the indignation and 
ewraw of the whole nation, to which the 


reach still affected to profess friendship and 

e—The emperor, conceiving himself 
slready master of all Spain, and thinking 
the time had arrived for accelerating his 
peasures, thought proper to write a_ letter 
iy the royal father, complaining in the bit- 
rerest terms, that his majesty had not re- 
newed his application for an imperial prin- 
cess fur his son the prince of Asturias. The 
king was pleased to return for answer, that 
headhered to his former proposal, and was 

that the marriage should immediately 

| important proceeding 


py! ie .— HOME 
was still necessary to carry the project toa 
degree of maturity, and the emperor not 
willing to trust it to writing, thought he 
could not find a better instrument than Don 
Eugenio [zquierdo, whom he had detained 
in Paris in a state of great dejection and ter- 
ror, that had been artfully impressed upon 
him for the purpose of his more effectually 
executing his commission, by impressing 
the royal parents and the Favourite with the 
ime feelings.—In this state of things, the 
emperor ordered Izquierdo to repair to 
Spain, which he accordingly did, in a very 
precipitate and mysterious manner. Ac- 
cording to his verbal statements, he brought 
ho proposal in writing with him, nor was 
he to receive any, and he had orders to re- 
main only three days.—On his arrival, un- 
der these circumstances, at Aranjuez, the 
Favourite conducted him to the presence of 
te royal parents, and their conferences 
were conducted with so much secresy, that 
i was impossible for any one to discover the 
oject of his mission ; but soon after his de- 
perture from this capital, their majesties be- 
g’1 to shew. a disposition to abandon the 
metropolis and the peninsula, and to emi- 
grate to Mexico..—The recent example of 
the determination taken by the royal family 
of Portugal, seemed to Rave fully corres- 
Ponced with the views of the emperor, 
and there is reason to think that his impe- 
tal majesty promised himself a similar suc- 
‘es In Spain.——-But he must have been very 
‘snorant of the Spanish character to flatter 
himself with such expectations. Scarcely 
had the first reports gone abroad of the in- 
‘cation of the royal family to abandon their 
residence, @ resclution clearly indicated by 
rm many preparations which were going on, 
Wien discontent and fear were depicted in 
the most lively Solours in the features of al] 


{  - 
bi A 


&¢ inkabitants ef the capital, and of alj 
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ranks and classes of persons. This alone 
was sufficient to induce thtir majesties to 
refute the rumour, and to assure the people 
that they would not abandon the.——-Never- 
theless, such was the general distrust, such 
the magnitude of the evils which must have 
such and so many the 
determination to emi- 
was on the alert, 

impressed with 


resulted, and 
syinptoms of a 
grate, that every 
and all seemed to be 
the necessity of preventing’ a measure 
pregnant with so many mischiefs. The 
danger increased, and the fears of the pub- 
lic kept pace with it. The consequence 
was, that the commotions of Aranjuez, 
on the 17th and 10tk of March, burst forth 
like a sudden explosion; the people being 
led by a sort of instinct of self-preservation. 
The result was, the imprisonment ef the 
Favourite, who, without the title of king, 
had exercised all the functions of royalty. 
—Scarcely had this tempestuous scene taken 
place, when the royal parents, finding them- 
selves deprived of the support of their Fa- 
vourite, took the unexpected but voluntary 
resolution which they had for some time en- 
tertained to abdicate their throne, as they 
accordingly did, in favour of their son and 
heir the Prince of Asturias. —The emperor, 
ignorant of this sudden event, and perhaps 
never supposing that the Spaniards were 
capable of displaying such resolution, had 
ordered prince Murat to advance with his 


One 


‘army towards Madrid, under the idea that 


the royal family were already on the coast, 
and on the point of embarking, and that 
far from meeting the slightest obstacle on 
the part of the people, all of them would 
receive him with open arms, as their de- 
liverer and guardian angel. -He conceived, 
that the nation was in the highest degree 
dissatisfied with their government, and never 
reflected that they were only dissatisfied 
with the abuses which had crept into the 
administration of it.—The instant the grand 
duke of Berg was apprised of the occur- 
renees at Aranjuez, he advanced with his 
whole army to occupy the capital of the 
kingdom ; intending, no doubt, to profit 
by the occasion, and to take such steps as 
should be best calculated to realize, by any 
means, the plan of making himself master 
of Spain.—In the meanwhile, the myste- 
rious obscurity of the emperor's -projects, 
the proximity of his troops, and the igno- 
rance in which Ferdinand VIL. was of the 
real object of the emperor's approach, in- 
duced the king to adopt such measures as 
appeared to his majesty best calculated to 
conciliate the good-will of the emperor. 
Not satisfied with having communicated his 
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accession to the throne in the most friendly 
and affectionate terms, the king appointed a 
deputation of three grandees of Spain to 
proceed to Bayonne, and in bis name to com- 
pliment his imperial majesty. He also ap- 
pointed another grandee of Spain to pay a 
similar compliment to the grand duke of 
Berg, who had already arrived in the vici- 
nity of Madrid.—Oue of the contrivances 
which the French agent immediately had 
recourse to, was to assure the king, and to 
spread the rumour in all quarters, that his 
imperial majesty’s arrival might be expected 
every moment. Under this impression, the 
necessaty orders were given for preparing 
apartments in the palace suitable to the dig- 
nity of so august a guest; and the king 
wrote again to the emperor, how agreeable 
it would be to him to be personally acquaint- 
ed with his majesty, and to assure hin with 
his own lips, of his ardent wishes to strength- 
en more and more the alliance which sub- 
sisted between the two sovereigns.—The 
grand duke of Berg had in the meantime 
entered Madrid, at the head of his troops. 
He was no sooner. acquainted with the state 
of affairs, than he began to sow discord. 
He spoke in a mysterious manner of the 
abdication of the crown, executed by the 
royal father in favour of his son, amidst 
the tumults of Aranjuez, and gave it to be 
understood, that until the emperor had ac- 
knowledged Ferd. VII. it was impossible 
for him to take any step that should appear 
like an acknowledgement, and that he must 
be under the necessity of treating only with 
the royal father —This pretext did not fail 
to produce the effect which the grand duke 
intended. The royal parents, the moment 
they were informed of this circumstance, 
availed themselves of it to save the Favourite, 
who remained in confinement, and in whose 
favour prince Murat professed to take an 
interest, for the sole purpose of flattering 
their majesties, martifying Ferd. VII. and 
sowing fresh matter of discord between 
the parents and the son.—In this state of 
things, the new king made his public entry 
into Madrid, without any other parade than 
the most numerous concourse of al] the in- 
habitants of the capital and its environs, 
the strongest expressions of Jove and loyalty, 
and the appliuses and acclamations which 
sprung from the joy and enthusiasm of his 
subjects-—a scene truly grand and impressive, 
in which the young king was seen like a 
father in the mist of bis children, entering 
his capital as the regencrator and guardian 
ange! of the monarchy.—The duke of Berg 
was an eye-witness of this scene: but far 
from abandouing his plan, he resolyed to 
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.—His majesty for some days persisted 
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persist in it with greater ardour, The expe. 
riment upan the royal parents produced ihe 
desired effect ; but whilst the beloved 
who came to the throne under such good 
auspices, continued to be present, it was 
impossible to carry the plan into execution, 
It was, therefore, lecessary to make every 
effort to remove Ferdinand VII. from M:- 
drid. —To accomplish this purpose, the grand 
duke every moment spread reports of the 
arrival of a fresh courier, with accounts of 
the emperor's departure from Paris, and that 
he might be speedily expected to arrive jn 
this capital. He directed his efforts in the 
first instance to imduce the infant Don Car. 
los to set off to receive his imperial majesty, 


king, 


upon the supposition that his highness must: 


meet him before he had proceeded two days 
upon his journey. His majesty acceded to 
the proposal, being influenced by the purest 
and most beneficent intentions, He had 
no sooner succeeded in procuring the depar- 
ture of the Infant, than he manifested the 
most anxious desire that the King should do 
the same, leaving no means untried to per- 
suade his majesty to take this step, and as- 
suring him that it would be attended by the 
most happy consequences to the king and 
the whole kingdom.—At the same time that 
the grand duke of Berg, the ambassador, and 
all the other agents of France, were pro- 
ceeding in this course, they were, on the 
other side, busily employed with the royal 
parents to procure from them a formal pro- 
test agaizst the abdication of the crown, 
which they had executed spontaneously and 
with the accustomed solemnities, in favour 
of their son and legitimate heir.—His ma- 
jesty being incessantly urged to go to meet 
the emperor, painfully hesitated between the 
necessity of performing an act of courtesy (9 
his ally, which he was assured would be at- 
tended with such advantageous results, and 
his reluctance to abandon his loyal and be- 
loved people under such critical circum 
stances.—In this embarrassing situation, 

can assert, that my constant opinion, as te 
king's minister, was, that his majesty should 
not leave his capital until he received ceriain 
information that the emperor was already 4 
rived in Spain, and was approaching Mad,id; 
and that even then, he should only proce 
to a distance so short as not to render 1t 2 


cessary to sleep one night out of his iar 
Ww u 


resolution of not quitting Mavrid until he 


received certain advice of the emperor s *P" 
proach ; and he would have probably co? 
tinted in that determinatior,, had not the a 
rival of general Savary ad.ted greater ye 
to the reiterated solicitasions of the s™ 
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the and the ambassador Beauharnois.— | emperor not having arrived there, he used i s 
ing, General Savary Was annc unced as envy y | e very exertion to induce his majesty ro ccn” | i 
700d heemperor, and in that-eapacity de- | tinue his j journey as far as Vittoria. Vari- 2) 
Was iod an audience from. his majesty, | ous discussions arose as to the course which tit 
Ton, . was immediately granted, At this ought to be pursued; but artifice and pe rfi- 1 
very ice he professed that he was sent by the | dy contended with honour, innocence, and , 
Ma- rmerely to compliment his majesty —~ vood faith; and, in so uneq sal a strife, che . 
rand sf to know whether his sentiments with | same benevolent intentions which drew his | a 
the reapect fo France were conformable ta those | majesty from his capital urg ed him to pro- ty 
8s of ofthe king his father, in which case the ;} ceed to Vittoria.—General S. av ary, convince mB) 
mr enneror would forego all consideration of | ed that his majesty had resolve d to proceed " 
en what had pussed, would in no degree inter- | bo farther, continued his } urney to B: iy- He 
the intern i concerns of the kin gdom, | onne with the intention undoubtedly of ace | ‘ 
Car. ld immediately recognize his majes- | quainting the emperor of all that h rd passed, o 
sty, ng of Spain and the Indies.—Lhe | and of procuring » a letter from him whic h to a 
nust * atistactala answer Was given to gene- | should determine the king to separate him- : ft 
days vary, and the conversation was con- | self from his people.—aAt Vittoria his ma- I; 
d to terms so flat terin of that n othing S| lesty received jntormation that the empe- 
west more could have been desired. The audience | ror arrived at Bourdeaux, and was on his 
had trainated with an assurance upon his part way to Bayonne. In consequence of | 
net ie emperor had already left Paris, that | this advice, the intant Don Carlos, wha \ 
the he was near Bayonne, and on his way to | had been waiting at ‘Lolosa, proceeded 
d do Madrid —Scarcely had he left the audience | on to Bayonne, whither he bad been invited 
foe amber, when he began te make the most | by the emperor, who, however, delayed 
ov ipplications, to induce his majesty to | his arrival some da ys longer.—N« thing par- 

j the emperor, assuring him that this at- | ticular occurred at Vittoria, except that } 
. ntion would be very grat: ful and flattering | the supreme juntaof governmentat Madrid, a 
ni his unpe erial maj: sty . and he asserted so |} havine writien thi if the Grand Duke of Berg 
sie diy, and in such positive terms, that | had imperiously demanded that the pyroures 
the Peper & arrival might be expected | should be eds and placed in his hands, 1? 
i ym joment, that it was impossible not to his maje sty did not think proper to comply t 
pro- . ee his asseruions, It was in fact with this demand ; and 1D Compauncrung "» 
a ary hard fo suspect thata general, the envoy this determination to the junta of govern- € 
ae ‘8 emperor, should have come merely | m ants enjou ned them to enter into no ex- bis 
vour ue purpose of deception.—'The king at | planation with the grand duke respecting the Le 
id igh yielded to so many solicitations, and fae a the prisoner (3) —In the meantime, ' 
neet many flattering hopes and SRUERECON 5 and | general Savary concerted with the emperor 
the a his subjects, and ardent desire 4p | ’ what manner they should prepare to give ot 
y to thi to their happir ess, by putting an | é finishing blow ; ‘and while the French aS 
fa ‘ this dreadful crisis, triu inphed ia his | Mi $ in the vicinity of Vittoria were ma- Ai 
sail , us heart over every feeling of repug- | king suspicious movements, he made his ; it 
" ce and Ai abe oree —tThe day appoint- | appearance in that city, W ith the letter No, ti 
Pv oT bis mi yesty’s departure arrived. Ge- | 3, to his m: jesty from the emperor.—To {Ee 
a, 1 avary, affecting ‘the most zealous and ; the contents of this letter, which were Re 
the 1s attention to his majesty, solicited neither flattering nor decorous, general va- : ie 
ald _Scnour of accompanying him on his | vary added so many ai nd such veheinent pro- “4 Ny 
asin ney, which, at the farthest, could enly | tesiations of the interest which the eniperor Meee iY. 
safe HG to Burgos, according to the informa- | took in the welfare of his arenstide aud of a 
nid; hich he had just received of the em- Serer =e —— bie | 
ceed pproach.—During his absence, sup- (3) Bs very body knows that the prisone | 
; nee 0 be only for a few days, the king | was at length delivered up to the French “it 
ial t acres a supreme junta of govern- | and conducted under an escort by them to 
the '» Consisting of the secretaries of st: ite, | Bayonne. This step was solely Owing to an 
‘] he ess le led over by his uncle, the most se- | order from the junta of government yieiding 
ape i Don Antonio, in ordes that the | to imperious circumstances and the peremp- 
ron attairs of the government sheuld be | tory menaces of the grand duke, as is stated 
» at “Wek... —General §: avary followed him | more at large in the appendix to this pub- 
ight "30S, iN a separate carriage; but the | jication. 
and U 
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Spain, that he even went so far as to say: 
« I will suffer my head to be cut off, if, 
‘ within a quarter of an hour of your ma- 
 jesty’s arrival at Bayonne, the emperor 
‘ ‘shall not have recognized you gs king of 
€ Spain and the Indies. ‘To support his own 
‘ consistency, he will probably begin by 
‘ giving you the title of highness, but in five 
‘ minutes he will give you that of majesty, 
‘ and in three days every thing will be set- 

|, and your majesty may return to 
* Spain immediately."—His majesty, how- 
ever, hesitated as to the course which he 
should but anxious to redeem the 
pledge which he had given, and, above all, 
to relieve his beloved subjects from the cruel 
anxiety ‘in which they were, he banished 
from his heart every apprehension of dan- 
ger, and shut his ears against my counsels, 
and those of other persons in his train, as 
Well as to the supplications of that loyal city, 
and determined to proceed to Bayonne ; his 
royal mind being incapable of suspecting 
that a sovereign, his ally, should invite him 
aga guest, for the purpose of making him a 
prisoner, and of putting an end toa dynas- 
ty, which, so far trom having offended kim, 
had given him so many striking proofs of its 
friendslup.—Scarcely had his majesty set 
foot on the French territery, when jhe re- 
narked that no one came to receive him, 
until, at his arrival at St Jean de Luz, the 
mayor made his appearance, attended by the 
vity. ‘Lhe carriage stopped, and 
he addressed his majesty with the most lively 
expressions of the joy he felt at having the 
honour of being the first to receive a king, 
the friend and ally of 


‘ rt 
ics 


1. 
take ; 


Mieiyte) 


France. — 
after, he was met by the deputation 
Grandees of Spain, who had 
off to meet the emperor ; and their 


who was 
Shortly, 
of the thre 


been sent 


representation, with respect to the intentions 
ot the en peror, was not the most flatter- 
ing. He wes, however, now too near 
Bayonne to think of changing his course, 
anu he therefore continued his journey — 
There came out to meet the king the prince 


Neutchatel and Duroc, 1 
palace, with a detachinent of 
honovr e ciuzens of Bayonne had 
formes to attend the « hiperor, and they in- 
vited his majesty to enter Bayonne, where 
a place hud Seen prepared for his res’ 
Lhis | ‘d to all, and 
reality, but little suitable t 
aucust wuest 
remarkable 


sinvular Contract v 


virshal of the 
th » oie 
Pik ee SAGER KS 


which th 


gence, 
in 
rank of the 

to occupy if. This 
and expressive neglect formed a 
tithe stedied magnifi- 
yed in ma- 
ns at Madrid for the re- 
his ally.—His majesty was doubt- 
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tiou that he so little expected, when he CA apn 
Informed that the emperor was cominz +, 

pay him a visit. His imperial majesty ni - 
rived, accompanied by a number of his ge. 7 
nerals. ‘he king went down to the stree:. t 
door to receive him, and both monarchs em. | an 
braced each other with every token of ror, t 

friendship and affection. The emperor staid nounee 
but a short time with his majesty, and they ynasty, 
embraced each other again at parting. —Sooy 5 whic 
after marshal Duroe came to invite the king cha 
to dine with his imperial majesty, whiose lice 
carriages were coming to convey his majes- v 
ty tothe palace of Marac: this accordingly fan 
took place. ‘The emperor came as far as UNC 
the coach-steps to receive his majesty, em- she 
braced him again, and led him by the hand cht al 
to the apartment provided for him.—The . 
king had no sooner returned to his residence, ginal 1 
when Gen. Savary waited on his majesty to term 
inform him that the emperor had irrevocably min 
determined that the Bourbon dynasty should neces: 
no longer reign in Spain ; that it should be prop 
succeeded by his; and therefore his impe- 0 sig 





rial majesty required that the king should, 
in his own name and that of all his family, 









renounce the crown of Spain and the Indies, 1 to 
in favour of the dynasty of Buonaparte.—lt ent tl 
would be diificult to describe the surprize m of 
with which the royal mind of his majesty shed ho 
was affected, and the consternation with y into 






Kuowled, 


which all those who were nearest to his person 
deror to 


were struck at hearing of sucha proposition, 
his majesty was not yet recovered from the pure 
fatigues of a toilome journey, when the to the 







same man who had made him so many pre- his resp 
testations of security at Madrid and on the rs, whe 
road, who had drawn him from his capital pucations 
and his kingdom to Bayonne, on pretence o tvour 

adjusting matters of the greatest importance “ortunate 
to both states, and of his being recogui<s 4 of g 


by his imperial majesty, had the audacity ' “mony 


be the bearer of so scandalous a proposal. — exeet, | 
On the following day, I was sent for by . listurbe 
emperor to his royal palace, where J foun ence, a 
the minister of foreign affairs, M. Chan sate, ad 
pagny, waiting to enter upon a discussio0 © MM Se we 
the proposals verbally stated by genere retire to 


Wu pass 
rerdinan. 
“don hin 


Savary. J instantly complained of the per 
° — ° a ata was 
hdy with which so important aD aifair rs 
proceeded in; representing that the IM) 


’ 


my master, came to Bayonne, relying -: ment," — 
the assurances given by general Savary a ae 
the name of the emperor, and ip the - , to his 
sence of the dukes del Infantado, 5. ¢ bis staan a 
D. Juan Escoiquiz, and myself, that ier ris 
imperial majesty would recognize him Oe sm 
very first interview between the he a “8 
reigns in the imperial palace of Marae; * q 2 nis 
when his majest: expected to witnes yp OMer y 
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on of this promised recognition, he 
as surprised with the propositions above 
Jed to; and that his majesty had au'ho- 
wed me to protest against the violence done 
his person, im not permitting him to 
vyrn to Spain; and as a categorical and 
ai answer to the solicitation of the em 
or, that the king neither would nor could 
ssounce his crown in favour of another 
vuasty, without being wanting in the du- 
45 which he owed to his subjects and to his 
»y character ; that he could not do so tn 
alice to the individuals of his own 
_ who were called to the successian by 
ve fundamental laws of the kingdom; 
nd much less could he consent to the 
sublishment of another dynasty, which 
wit alone to be called to the throne 
y the Sponish nation, in virtue of their 
ngval mght to elect another family upon 
bb termmauon of the present dynasty,— 
i¢ minister of foreign affairs insisted on 
i necessity of the renunciation which had 
ei proposed, and contended that the abdi- 
won sigued by Ch. LV, on. the 19th of 
ach, had not been voluntary.-—[ expressed 
Y surprise that the king should be impor- 
faed to renounce his crown, at the same 
vent that it was asserted that the renun- 
con of his father was not his free act. I 
‘ied however not co be understood as en- 
yinto such a discussion, as I could not 
‘uowledge the smallest authority in the 
peror to intermeddle with matters which 
epurely domestic, and peculiarly belong- 
tothe Spanish government ; following 
‘Ais respect the example of the cabinet of 
‘s, when it rejected as inadmissible the 
Pcations of bis majesty, the royal father, 
‘wour of his ally and first cousin the 
“rtunate Louis XVi.—Nevertheless, de- 
‘Of giving to truth and innocence a 
“nony which they alone had a right 
“ct, L added, that three weeks before 
“isturbance at Aranjuez, Ch. IV. in my 
nce, and that of all the other ministers 
“ate, addressed her majesty the queen, 
paces wotds : ‘* Maria Louisa, we will 
“tre to one of the provinces, where we 
whi our days in tranquilliry ; and 
““"dinand, who is a young man, wid] take 
upon himself the burden of the govern- 
“eit. —I represefited to him, that, on 
“1, 18th, and 19th, no violence was 
to his majesty, in order to extort an 
“ton of his crown, either by the people 
' rs risen purely from the apprehension 
is Majesty was going to remove to 
“S. and thence to America ; or om the 
Of his son, the prince of Asturias, or 


y 
“ 


other persons; of which facts theani 5 
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nisters of the corps dip/omatique, as well as 
all the persons about’ the court, were fully 
convinced, since all of them congratulated 
and complimented the new sovereign, with 
the exception of the Frenth ambassador, 
who prerended that he had not been tur- 
nished with the necessary instructions, dis- 
regarding the example of his colieagues, 
who were as little provided with instructions 
from their respective cowts —I concluded 
with proving to him that the renuvek tion of 
the royal father was only the consequence of 
his majesty’s predilection for the tranquility 
of a private life, and his persuasion that his 
constitution, enfeebled by age and habitual 
indisposition, was mcompetent to support 
the heavy burden of the government.—This 
irrelevant objection having been got rid of, 
Mr. Champagny stated, that the emperor 
could never be sure of Spain, in case of a 
new war with the powers of the north, 
while the Spanish nation continued to be 
governed by a dynasty, who must revret to 
see its elder branch expelled from the mo- 
narchy of France.—I answered, that in a 
regular system of things, such prepossessions 
never prevailed over the interests of states 
and that the political conduct 
since the treaty of Basle, atforc 
proof that sovereigns paid little regard to 
family interests, whey they were in oppo. 
sition to the interests of their dominions ; 
thatthe friendship between Spain and France 
was founded in local and pol:tical cousiders 
ations; that the topographical situation of 
the two kingdoms was of itself sutlicient to 
demonstrate how important ic was for Spain 
to preservea good understanding with France, 
the only state on the continent of Europe 
with which she bad direct and very exten- 
sive relations, and consequently that every 
reason of policy indaced Spain to maintain 
a perpetual peace with France Besides, 
what ground of suspicion had the emperor 
with respect to a nation, who, to consider- 
ations of interest, add the inflexible and 
religious integrity with which at all periods, 
according to the admission of French writers 
themselves, they had preserved their fede 
ratiye systems ?—I added, that there were 
reasons no less important why France should 
not endanger the continuavece of that har- 


, 
of Ch, lV. 
toad ‘aCe 
Gu a recent 


mony. which prevailed since the treaty of , 


Basle, with equal advantage to herself and 
to Spain; that the Spanish nation, whose 
generosity and affection for their sovereigns 
were proverbial, if from a principle of file- 
liry they had submitted to the caprices of 
despotism, when covered with the veil of 
majesty, would, from the operation of the 
same principle, display their well-knewn 
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ty when they saw their independence, : 
the se of their beloved. sovereign, 
that if unfortanately France should 

$0 atrocious an itsalt, that power 

Bt sean’ ally whose armies, fleet, and 

we, had in a great measure conti ibuted 

to sie ; that Enigland, which had 
in-vain attempted to shake the good faith of 
Nish cabinet, ‘for thie purpose’ of 

ting her from France, would avail her- 

‘of Such a conjuncture to diminish the- 
ni her enemy, and to augment ‘her 

hie ific relations with a power 

Betis poate assist'with money and with 
Ber forctsiby tend and sea, in the glorious 
of defending our ‘independence, { 

and the security of our:king and natural 
lord ; that the feeble colonies of France | 
would not in that event*find the maritime 
» forces of Spain employed in obstructing the 
of conquest entertained: by Great Bri- 

tain piand that the commerce of that power 
must inevjtably come into. competition at the 
Spanish market with the French: merchan-. 
dize, whichis now peculiarly favoured.— 
Besides these considerations, having a direct’ 
relation to the interests of both ‘states; [. 
tiated on others no‘ less cogent, and 
connected with the character of the French 
dabinet.—I reminded the minister, that, on 
the 27th Oct. last, a treaty was. signed at 
Fontainbleau, wherein’ the emperor guar- 
ranteed the independence and integrity of 
the Spanish monarchy as. it then was; that 
nothing had since occurred. which - could 
justify its infraction: onthe contrary, that 
Spain had continued toadd new claims to 
~ the confidence and gratitude of the French 
empire; as his imperial majesty himself had 
confessed, by the praises which he bestowed 
on the good faith and constant friendship of 
his intimate and first ally? : What contidénce, 
‘added, can furope jplace in her treaties. 
with France, when she looks to the perfidy 
with which that of the 27th of Oct. has 
been -violated ?) Aud what must be her 
terror when she sees the captious means, the | 
seductive artifices, and the false promises, by. 
\ ‘which his'imperial majesty has confined the 
» espoil bim of the crown :to which, with 
ie ine: pressible j joy of his’ people, he hrs 

led: by the fundamental laws of « 
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i 


king in theei city of Bayonne; in order to | 


‘peror, who-had ‘ovet 
| ordered us to bine: 


sained mé, ‘in. an ai 
maintained, in an of 


to his being king of $ 
need of the: recognitio of t ne ¢1 
although that might be necessary, i 


government.—His*it 
fested’still’ greater™: 
my_having said toa | 
dited to the ‘court of. Sp in, that i 
French army offered any” 
integrity an nce 
soveréignty, 300,600 men 
them that a brave and ge 
not to ‘be insulted® wit 
this ill treatment whieh £1 
‘wag as satisfactory to my | 

aceount of the real: causes: 
painful on ‘account ‘of es 
whose interests were in qu 
rial majesty, withhis w 
-jntd.a conversation: pon 
had already been ciscussel 
insensible to the st ngth 
and the ‘solidity. of the ar 
I. supported ‘the — 
dynasty, and the whol 
majesty concluded by: te phic 
«+ a system of policy of my 
‘© to adcpt more likerat’ 
‘* susceplitle on the poin 
“not sacrifice the praspe 
‘“interest “of the Bout 
majesty, distrusting the 
cency with which J) fe 
which he was pleased to 
taking leave of him, s 
that upon the'subjectpn 
‘flexiblenegociator' 
canbe ae COL 

t to succeed . 
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fand in No, 4, of the annexed documents.: 
_In this state of things, his majesty, im-. 
assed with the. qualities which adorn the 
ost excellent Seignor, Don Pedro de La- 
brador, formerly minister to the court of 
Florence, and honorary councillor of state, 
‘vested him with full powers and suitable 
‘nstractions, Which may be seen tn No, A, 
ordering him to present them to the minister 
of foreign aftairs, and to demand his full 


wwers in retarn, and that the proposals of f 


his imperial majesty should be communica- 
din an anthentic manner... Both those de- 
mands were rejected by the minister Cham- 

ny, under the frivolous pretext that 
‘ they were matters of form, being wholly 
‘ unconnected with the essential object of the 
‘ nevoctation.——Seignot Labtador insisted 
on the importance of both the one and the 
cher requisites, especially in a matter of. 
sich great conséquence, adding that without 
them he could diseuss no subject, and that 
the king his master required them to vary 
itheinstractions, if necessary, thathad been 
gvenhim ; bat.always in vain.. Notwith- 
sanding this, Seignor Chamapagny talked of 
the last. propositions of the emperor, which 


ere somewhat different from those pre-: 


peated by general Savary, but not less irsita- 
ling and violent; and he concluded with 
telling Seignor Labrador that the prosperity 
of Spain and his own were at that moment 
within his power——This minister answered 
ithat he would communicate to the king his 
master these new proposals, He made those 
teflections upon them which his talents, his 
zeal for the service of his sovereign, and for. 
Hic good of his country, naturally sug 


wo objects he had -directed all his attention 


1 various situations ; and, lastly; he said: 
thit he readily admitted that his own pros- 
rity depended on the issue, beca se his } 


iclity to the king of Spain, and to his 
we country, as well as the reputati 
hid acquired by the,faithful dischars 
Sduty, were coni ted with ite, 

Lavrador, before he terminate: 

Bitons asked Mi, Char 
¥asin a state of Mit 2 | 
fench minister replied. that th 
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| left, no doubt in the mind of the king,. tha 


: suggest 

fd; and he stated that the welfare of his’ 
Hovereign, and that of the nation, were in- 
sparably united. ..He added, that to these 


fF} the su 


| intimidated by 





roe 


he was actually at Bayonne in a state of ar 
‘rest; however, to give more ostensibility’ 
to this vielence extended towards his ma- 
jesty, I sent a note (No. 5) by his royal 
order, fto.the minister for foreign affairs, 
telling him that the king was determined 
to retarn to Madrid, to tranquilize the 
agitation of his beloved subjects, and to pros 
vide for the transaction of the important 
business of his kingdom; assuring M. 
Champagny at ‘the same timé, that I. would: 
continue to treat with his imperial ‘majesty, 
on affairs reciprocally advantageous. No 
answer was given to this communication, 
nor had it any other effect than to increase 
the caution and vigilance before applied for 
the detention of -his majesty.—-Senor Labra- 


dor was certainly nota fit person for their 


purposes, for he was immediately. got rid 
of under the pretence of lis not holding a 
rank corresponding to that of Monsieur 
Champagny, and that his natural disposition 
‘was too infexible. —The tricks of diplomacy 
could not prevail over the firmness of the 
king, or the zeal of his representatives, and 
the individuals of his royal household, who 
deliberated at.a council (his majesty bein 

present) upon the interests of the king an 


the nation ; so that the emperor saw him- 


self under-the necessity of changing his 
lan, in order to accomplish his purpose, 
and he wished that the royal parents should 
depart for Bayonne, in order to make them 
the instruments of the oppression and dis-* 
grace of their son... For this purpose he’ 
ordered the Grand Duke of Berg to.employ 
all his arts toaccelerate. their jonrney to’ 
Bayoune.—The royal parents required, that* 
the Favourite should precede them in their . 
journey, and the grand duke made various ~ 
applications to the pis of government to 
obtain his liberty. “The junia had no autho- 
rity to liberate him, having in this point 
been laid: under positive restraint by his ma- 
jesty's orders from Vittoria, as has been al- 
teady mentioned ; byt the couneil misled by 
gestions of his imperial majesty, and 
the threat that the grand dake 


» 7 


y irresistible force what 


f 


would obtain Lede 
not be conceded, as a favour, the jupta 
lease of Don Mapuel Ge 
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determined that it should be so.-- What his 
imperial majesty undertook was a most ar- 


duous task. It was necessary to his purposes 
to deaden the sensibility of tiie king; to 
destroy his affection for his first-born, which 
the most infamous court intrigue ever con- 
trived had not yet wholly extinguished. Fur- 
ther, it was necessary, that these loving pa- | 
rents, affectionate to some of their children, 
should, with respect to him, substitute for | 
their natural tenderness the most frigid and 

cruel indifference. Jo fulfil the purposes 
intended by Napoleon, in the end, with 
réspect to the royal parents, they must be- 
come the instruments of misery, correction, 
and imprisonment ; they were to become the 
jailors of their children. His power, by 
triumphing over all the feelings of nature, 
accomplished his purposes.—I have proved | 
that the abdication of the royal father at | 
Aranjuez was a spontaneous act, and that | 
the motive to it was the partiality of his | 
majesty towards his disgraced Favourite. In 
Bayonne, he told the king, his son, that he 
did uot wish t® return to the throne of 
Spain; notwithstanding that, he desired his | 


| 
| 


majesty should renounce the crown, to make | 
a present of it tothe emperor; that is, to 
present it to a sovereign, who, in part at 
least, has been the origin of the difficulties 
of Spain, the only cause of the loss of our | 
squadrons, the mover of the disturbances at | 
gourt, and in the nation, and of the intended 
journey of the royal family to Seville, and 
trom thence to America, prevented by the 
explosion of the 17th of March,—l] leave to 
the wisdom of the sovereigns of Europe to 
judge whether it be possible that a monarch, 
affectionate to his children, highly enlighten- 
ed, penetrated deeply by the principles of 
religion, and pious without superstition, 
could without violence forget for a moment 
all his duties to his family, and proscribe his 
whole dynasty, to call another to the throne, 


for whom he has no esteem, and, on the | 


contrary, detests, as the plunderer of those 
thrones which have come within the reach 
of his ambition. If such be the change, it | 
is the most extraordinary revolution that 
history has presented to the world.—Ferdi- 
nand VII. over-awed, a prisoner, and con- 
trouled by circumstances, on the ist of May 
made a conditional renunciation of his 
crown, in favour of his august father. (No, 
7). To this followed the letter of the royal 
father to his son (No. 8), and the very dis- 
creet answer of the royal son to the father, 
(No. 9).—On the 5th of the same month of 
May, at fonr in the afternpon, the emperor | 
went to visit the royal parents, and :onti- 
sued in conference until five o'clock, when 
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king Ferdinand was called in by his . 
father tp hear, in the presence of the 
and the emperor, expressions so logetin 
and humiliating, that I do not dare to record 
them. All the party were seated except king 
Ferdinand, whom the father ordered (, 
make an absolute renunciation of the crown 
under pain of being’ treated, with all his 
household, as an usurper of the throne 
and a conspirator against the life of his pa. 
rents.—His majesty would have preferred 
death ; bat desirous not to involve in his 
misfortunes the number of persons compriz- 
ed in the threat of Ch. IV. he assented to 
another renunciation, (No. 10), which bears 
on its front all the indications of constraint 
atid violence, and which in no respect an. 
swers its purpose, to colour over the intend. 
ed usurpation of the emperor. —These are 
the only instances of renunciation in which 
I have interfered as minister and secretary 
of state. ‘That which is spoken of at Bour- 


| deaux, I have not the least knowledge of; 


but I know the emperor, in tite last con- 
ference with king Ferdinand VII. said to 


his majesty, ‘ Prince, il faut opter entre 
© la cession et la mort.” —** Prince you 


‘© have only to choose between cession and 
« death.’—With respect to the rest, the 
whole world is apprized that Ch, IV. re- 
nounced the crown to the emperor at the 
time that the prince of Asturias, his brother 
the infant Don Carlos, and his uncle the i- 
fant Don Antonio, were forced to surrendet 
their rights. The emperor, now believing 
himself proprietor of the crown of Spain, 
placed it on the head of his brother Joseph 
Napoleon, king of Naples.—It has already 
been explained, that although the king lef 
his court for a few days, he thought fit to 
sanction a junta, of which the infant Don 
Antonio was to be president, with full pow 
ers to determine for him and in his roy® 
name, all subjects that would not admit 0 
delay. Every night I sent a courier to this 
jenta, communicating what appeared neces 
sary for its information and direction— 


_ When the king arrived at Bayonne (and 


the day of his arrival, the ambitious and 
lent intentions of the emperor were coms 
municated to him) I began to feat — 
the extraordinary couriers would be 10! 
cepted, as was found to be the fact. Among 
the various disputes that I had with the a} 
nister, Champagny, on the different fie 
dents that occasioned the detention of ' 

cabinet couriers, the answer that he gave si 
toa remonstrance of mine is sufficie 
markable. It is to be seen among 
cuments in justification (NO. 
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sending duplicates by different conveyan- 
bm -es, By such means, I succeeded so far as 
oo to give information. to the junta of go- 
ae vernment of the arrest and oppression to 
“tte which the king had been exposed. 

ic I: was easy to foresee that the freedom of 


of theemperor, the liberty of the sovereign 


designs of some members of the same as- 
sembly would be obstructed (although boldly 


1 his structe 
my declared) by the irresistible power of the 
d to representative of the emperor, ‘To this, 
ear no doubt, is to be attributed their not having 


consulted upon the awful condition of the 


~4, kingdom, and the remedy for such a calami- 
ery ty, as well as not having appointed a junta 
a i assume the regency, in a place where the 
hich biyonets of the enemy could not penetrate. 
tary —The king was surprized that the junta had 
aad not written ; and by the following post, when 
of; is majesty had come to a determination in 
‘otk, consequence, without losing a moment, I 
410 ut a royal order to the junta, that they 
ne should execute whatever was expedient for 
you the service of the king and the kingdom, 
ii aid that for that purpose they should employ 
the ail the powers which his majesty. would pos- 


sess if he were himself resident in the king- 
the com, (6)--Nothing could be written that 
could be more intelligible. The security of 


ther 

a the means of communication . diminished 
“w every moment; for I could vot expect that 
ing the emperer would regard the sacredness of 
sn: a correspondence, since he paid no_ respect 
enh lo the person of the sovereign to whom it 
aby Was subservient.—-The junta, notwithstand- 
left ing, thought it was necessary to consult his 
t to majesty, and to obtain his orders as.to va- 
Yon ious measures which appeared to them ue- 
ai cessary for the salvation of the country,; and 
yal ‘or this purpose they sent to Bayonne a con- 
‘offmmme "ential person of known zeal in the royal 
his “Trice, to transmit verbally to the king the 
we. vllowing propositions :—*‘* 1. Whether his 
2B ihajesty thought fit to authorise the junta to 
on ‘uostitute, in case of need, some person or 

‘0° persons of their own body, or otherwise, 

wi (0 hold a council in a secure situation, where 


nat it could freely act; and they intreated his 
t- Mme "4esty to signify who should compose the 
gfe Cocil for that purpose, should. he think 





ii- the measure expedient, 2. Whether it was 
: (he wish of his majesty. that hostilities should 
ne (5) The cabinet courier conveying this 
¢- Mm "yal order was intercepted, on which ac. 
Be ot I sent a duplicate, which was received 
is Y the junta, the memorandum of which 


the junta would not be respected, since, 
notwithstanding all the offers and assurances | 


was violated at Bayonne s and that the noble 


a 





be commenced against the French army; 
and in that case, when and how the purpose 
should be executed. 3, Whether it were 
likewise the wish of the king that we should 
endeavour to prevent the entrance of more 
French troops into Spain, by guarding the 
passes on the frontiers. 
| majesty thought it would be right to convoke 
the cortes, for which purpose a decree of 
his majesty would be necessary, addressed 
to the royal council.” —It being possible that 
' at the arrival of the answer of the king, 
the junta would not be at liberty to act, 
they asked whether any chancery or au- 
dience of the kingdom should beempowered, 
which was not within the reach of the 
French troops. Further, if the cortes should 
be assembled, on what subjects of discus- 
sion it should proceed, —The person charged 
with these propositions, arrived at Bayonne 
on the 4th of May, at night; he came to 
me iaymediately, and having disclosed to me 
his business, I introduced him to his 
majesty without losing a moment.—The 
| king having taken into consideration the 
| four propositions submitted to his attention 
| by the junta, sent in answer two royal de- 
| crees in the morning of the following day, 
| 
| 
! 


—_~ 


the one written by his majesty with his own 
hand directed to the junta of government; 
the other signed'by his majesty (‘* Yo el 
« Rey") addressed in the first instance to 
the council, and next to any chancery or 
audience of the kingdom which should not 
be under restraint.—These original decrees 


| dispatched by me with all care, and under 


secure conduct, it is well known, arrived 
in the hands of one of the members of the 
junta, who is now absent, and whose name 
was first mentioned ; but the junta is appriz- 
ed that he made no use of it, nor did he 
ever send to the council the decree which 
was addressed to it, (7)—Tbe minutes of 
these two decrees are not in my possession, 
because the critical situation of the king at 





ee meewen~a: 


(7) When these two royal decrees came 
to the hands of the junta, the grand duke 
of Berg had been for some days president ; 
and the affair of the 2d of May had taken 
place. The emperor after the departure of 
the royal parents, precipitately and inde- 
cently forced from the capital all the mem- 
bers of the royal family, and sent them to 
Bayonne. But yet he had to take the im- 
portant step of taking complete possession 
of the government, in order to which thé 
bloody scene of the 2d of May was exhi- 
bited, a scene of horror and iniquity, simi- 
lar to what the modern French have, exe- 
cuted in other countries with similar designs. 





have not been able to preserve. 
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4. Whether his. 
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Bayonne, and the necessity of avoiding the 
exposition of his views, obliged me to de- 
stroy them. Notwithstanding this, [ pre- 
served them in my memory, and they are 
testified and certified by the three secretaries 
of his majesty, D. Eusebio Dardaxi y Aza- 
ra, D. Luis de Onio, and D. Evaristo Perez 
de Castro, who were with me at Bayonne, 
and saw and read the two original decrees, 
the substance of which is as follows :— 
The king said to the junta of government 
that he was not in a state of freedom, and 
consequently incapable.of taking any mea- 
sures for the preservation of the royal person 
and the monarchy. On that account the 
junta was entrusted with most ample powers 
to repair to any place that should be deemed 
most convenient; that in the name of 
his majesty, and representing his own 
person, they might exercise all the func- 
tions of sovereignty ; that hostilities should 
commence the moment when his majesty 
should proceed to the interior -of France, 
which he would not do, unless obliged by 
violence. Lastly, that in such a case, the 
junta should prevent, in the best manner 
they could, the introduction of more troops 
into the Peninsula (S).—In the decree di- 
rected to the royal council, and next to any 
chancery or audience, his majesty said, that, 


in the situation in which he found himself,- 


deprived of his liberty, it was his royal will 
that the cortes should be assembled in such 
place as should appear most convenient; 
that at first they should occupy themselves 
exclusively in’ attending to the levies and 
subsidies necessary for the defence of the 
kingdom, and that their sittings should be 
permanent to determine what should be 
done on future events (9).—The disgraceful 





(8) The perfect agreement between the 
recommendation of the king given to the 
junta, in his royal decree of the 5th of 
May, and the determination of his faithful 
vassals, is very remarkable. We have seen 
that all the provinces of the monarchy rose 
spontaneously to resist the oppressor, with- 
out having any knowledge of the will of 
their sovereign. 

(Q) ** We, the three secretaries of the 
king, for decrees, certify, that we have 
seen and read in Bayonne, the two original 
decrees sent by his majesty Ferdinand VII, 
on the 5th of May, in this year, which are 
mentioned above; and the substance and 
contents of them, as far as we can recollect, 
is the same as is here stated-Evsenio pg 
Barpaxt y Azana—Lvis pa Oxio.— 
Evanisto Prrez ve Castro,"—Jladrid, 
Sept. 1, 1808. 
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means, of which the emperor availed hin. 
self to obtain the renunciation of the croy. 
of Spain in his favour, have already been, 
known; but the violence of Buonaparte to 
accomplish his purposes did not terminate 
there. Blinded as he was by the extraya. 
garice of his ambition, he could yet discern 
how easily these acts of renunciation would 
be disposed of ; and therefore he endeavour. 
ed to confirm them by the means of a 
council, which he called a national assem. 
bly, .and which was to be convoked :t 
Bayonne (10).—He named about 150 Spa. 

»niards, of diiferent classes, conditions, and 
corporations, to constitute this assembly, 
but only about QO were convened. A part 
of these, representing some cities, tribu. 
nals, or public bodies, brought with them 
instructions in the nature of powers given 
them by those whom they represented, but 
wholly insufficient to answer the purpose 
intended. The ministers of the council 
were without any powers or instructions 
whatever, a precaution adopted by this tri- 
bunal in conformity to the opinion of its 
commissioners, in order to avoid all invo- 
luntary compromises. Most of the depu 
ties had no other powers than merely an 
order to taks their departure, and many of 
them did not belong to any public body, or 
acknowledged class of the community.— 
The emperor fully expected, from the ac- 
quiescence of these individuals, a mask un- 
der which to conceal his usurpation, But 
he was utterly deceived. Instead of find- 
ing weak men convenient to the designs ot 
his mercenary ambition, he was met by 
ministers incorruptible, grandees worthy 
of their rank, and representatives who were 
faithful defenders of the interest and of the 
honour of their country. They all, with 
one accord, informed him that they held 
powers much restricted, that they were not 
the legitimate representatives of Spain, and 
that they could not compromise her rights.— 
These and other similar reflections wert 
treated with insolence in the tribunal of the 
usurper, who, far from being discomfited, 
put into activity all the means of oppression, 
fiattering himself that by victories On the 


—— 


a 


el 





(10) It is well known that this junta wa 
assembled at Bayonne, according to printe 
notice given on the 19th of May, to tre’, 
as it was said, of the means of securing 
the happiness of Spain, but in fact, to pt?" 
pose the continuance of all the evils of the 
former system, and such reforms and one 
rations as were most Jikely to destroy 0° 
whole country, and every province belong'°S 
to it. ; 
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one band and corruption on the other, he 
should so colour over injustice that he would. 
not be considered by the world as the sub- 
rof general tranquillity, —I do not en- 
ter into the particulars that occurred in this 
congress; but one of the ministers of the 
council of Castile, who does so much ho- 
nour to his robe, will satisfy the curiosity 
of the public as to this particular.—I ought 
not to speak of what I have suffered for my 
king and country: the truth is, L have not 
sfered, for all I have done has been re- 
quired by my most sacred duties. It was to 
me the highest satisfaction to see my lodg- 
ing in Bayonne surrounded by the satellites 
of government: to these sples succeeded, 
who abound always where those are in au- 
thority who in history usurp the characters 
of heroes. My steps were reckoned—imy 
visits observed—espionage, under the mask 
of compassion, approached to examine the 
secrets of my soul; but nothing disturbed 
the tranquillity of my mind. What I could 
not behold with patience, was to see my- 
self condemned to a confinement-within the 
frontier of France, until the emperor should 
consider that my narration of the scandalous 
proceedings could not destroy the lofty fa- 
bric of the new Spanish monarchy. In 
vain, for two months, I applied to the mi- 
nister for foreign affairs with the utmost 
importunity to be permitted to return to my 
beloved country ; the determined resistance 
Imade to the attempt. of usurpation made 
the French government deaf to my entrea- 
ties, believing, not without good reason, 
that ! should endeavour to inflame heroism 
1 my country, denominated insurrection 
ii the jeurnals of Bayonne. —In such 
unfavourable circumstances, a mode pre- 
‘ented itself to me of avoiding a state 
ot indefinite banishment. Such were 
the repeated entreaties of Joseph Napo- 
leon that I should continue with him 
in the situation of minister, to which I ac- 
ceded with repugnance and from constraint, 
but without prejudice of my right to aban- 
“on it at a convenient opportunity.—This 
‘pportunity occurred the moment I set foot 
tomer From that instant I only 
meet of availing myself of the most early 
neans of resigning my new character, 
wich I didin the manner shewn in docu- 
Ne erieh ot Napoleon could not 
et lieved at the disappearance of a minister 
10 so frequently opposed his wishes (11) 
, 


‘ 
— 


yerie 








1) [I may particularly instance the afe 
a of the oaths, when Joseph Buonaparte 
body ne at Madrid, wanted to compel every 
“ty to swear allegiance to him and that 
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and who, in the opinion of some of those 
who immediately surrounded him, was a 
Quixote in his maxims, who could not com- 
prebend the sublime intentions of the great- 
est of heroes in favour of the regeneration 
of Spain.—I have shewn in this narratives 
with clearness and fidelity, the series of the 
principal events in this important epoch, 
carefully avoiding to enter into minute par 
ticulars foreign to my object, or which 
should make this exposition too prolix ; and 
I have endeavoured to place before my read 
ers, in its true point of view, ail the injus- 
tice and violence with which the French go- 
vernment bas conducted: itself towards ot 
beloved sovereign and the whole nation.—It 
has already been proved, that. the renunci- 
ation of Ch. IV. in favour of his son Ferdi- 
nand VII. is vitiated in no respect. In the 
slight sketch which we have drawn of the 
perfidious and deceitful arts with which the 
emperor has made the progress we have seen, 
the series of atrocious insults offered to Spain, 
and to the unfortunate king Ferdinand 
VII, remains depicted in indelible colours. 
‘he emperor alarms Ch, IV. in order that 
he may induce him to take flight for 
America, with all the royal family, and 
abandon the peninsula to the former; he 
lights up the flame of discord between the 
royal parents and their child, in order to 
debilitate Spain, dividing it into parties, 
after haying disgraced the royal persons ; he 
draws Ferdinand VII. from his court by 
false promises; he makes him captive in 
Bayonne ; and when he saw that the virtue 
of the young king knew how to resist his 
designs, and that Ferdinand could not be in- 
duced to renounce his crown, he occasioned 
him to be brought to Bayonne, with all the 
other personages of the royal family, as if 
to present them bound before the imperial 
tribunal, which was both judge and party 
in the same cause, He endeavours to de- 
prive the parents of the sensibilities of na- 
ture, and forces them to become the instrn- 
ments of the oppression of their child, 
From the Jatter he extorts'a renunciation 
(the most irregalar and illicit transaction 
amongst theaffairs of men), and by a series 
of abdications exacted by the same illegal 
aud violent expedients, he believes that he 
has become the proprietor of the crown of 
Spain ;_he transfers itto his brother, with 
out considering the infamy to which he 
would be exposed in the cabinets of Furope, 
by the usurpation of the throneof amonarch, 
his friend and ally.—-Who can doubt from 
of the banishment of the council of Castile 
to Bayonne for its noble resistance, 
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this clear evidence, that the renunciation 
éxecuted by Ferdinand VII. in favour of his 
august father, and that which succeeded in 
favour of the emperor, are absolute nullities ? 
Who will doubt, but that, if the last should 
have emanated from a free exercise of the 
will, the rights of the dynasty of Bourbon 
are not prejudiced by it? Who does not 
know, that in case of the extinction of such 
a family, anid by the very establishment of 
the Spanish monarchy, the nation alune can 
invite another dynasty, or can introduce 
such a form of government as it shall most 
approve ?—In another part of this narrative 
T have shewn, that Ferdinand VII. was too 
honourable to suppose that the emperor 
could entertain such atrocious designs. 
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Majesty, and his Majesty the Em . 
the French, by which the high contractin 
Parties stipulate every thing respecting 

the future Condition of Portugal, — Fon. 

tainbleau, October 27, 1807, 

We, Napoleon, by the grace of @od anj 
the constitution, Emperor of the French 
king of Italy, and protector of the confede. 
{ ration of the Rhine, having seen and ex. 
amined the treaty concluded, arranged, ang 
signed at Fontainbleau, October 27, 180; 
by general of division Michael Daroc. 
grand marshal of our palace, grand knight 





| of the legion of honour, &c. &c, in virtue 


The king desired to free Spain from the op- | 
| king of Spain, who was also furnished with 


pression of the French troops ; it was pro- 


rrised him, that this and all other matters | 


should be regulated with the emperor, and | 
_ emperor of the French, king of Italy, and 


that he should return to his kingdom with 
the fruit of his exertions for the good of 
his vassals ; and no hour of his life was. un- 
seasonable to him to exert himself for their 
happiness. This I saw, and can testify. 
During his confinement, nothing afflictad 
his generous heart so much as the sufferings 
of his people ; and when his liberty began 
to be doubtful, he adopted’ the means the 
most agreeable to his paternal solicitude ; 
such was the order which he gave for the 
regency, naturally sought when his freeclom 


of the full powers conferred by us upon bin 
for this purpose, with Don Eugenio Izqui- 
erdo de Ribera y Lezaun, honorary coun. 
eillor of state and of war to his majesty the 


full powers by, his sovereign, which treaty 
is of the following tenor :—His majesty the 


protector of the confederation of the Rhine, 
and his Catholic majesty the king of Spain, 


wishing to regulate by common consent the 


interest of the two states, and to determine 
the future condition of Portugal, in a way 
that shall be consistent with sound policy as 


_ to both countries, have named for their mi- 


nisters plenipotentiary; that is to say, his 


| majesty the emperor of the French, king o! 


was ipterrapted; and such was the demand | 


that the Cortes should be assembled to de- 
termine those questions, which in their pro- 
per piaces have been noticed.-- Valour and 
patriotism have successfully armed the whole 
nation in its own defence, and for the pro- 


tection of their legitimate sovereign, al- | 
though the people had no knowledge of the | 
| Duero, with the city of Oporto, shall be 


will of their beloved Ferdinand as to this 
movement. That 
wisdom, will now impel them irresistibly to 


| Italy, and protector of the confederation of 
| the Rhine, general of division Michael 


Duroc. grand marshal of the palace, grand 


| knight of the legion of honour: and bis 


' catholic majesty, king of Spain, Don Eu- 


_—. 


patriotism, united to | 


. 
petform with promptitude the most import- | 


ant work of the central government or re- 
gency, which may administer the affai:s of 
the kingdom in the name of his majesty.— 
Thus will be completed for the advantage of 
all, the last expression of the will of the 
king, which he condescended to use the 
moment before he was forced to renounce 
the crown ; thus will the nation be preserved 
from this dreadfal tempest ; it will have ex- 
hibited before Europe an example of loyalty, 
honour, and generous energy, which will 
be the subject of admiration in every age 
and in every country.—Madrid, Sept. 1, 
1803.—Prpno Cryattos. 
DOCUMENTS, 


No. J.—Secret Treaty between his Catholic } 








genio Izquierdo de Ribera y Lezaun, his 
honorary councillor of state and of war, 


' both which ministers having exchanged theit 


full powers, have agreed as follows :—Ar- 
ticle I. The province of Entre Mino y 


made over, in entire property and sovereign: 
ty to his majesty the king of Etruria, with 
the title of king of Northern Lusitania. II. 
The province of Alaetejo, and the kingdom 


of the Algarves, shall be made over, in ¢X- 


lire property and sovereignty, to the Prince 
of Peace, to be by him enjoyed under the 
title of prince of the Algarves. IIL, The 
provinces of Beira, Tras los Montes, 4 

Portuguese Estramadura, shall remain v0 
disposed of until there be a general peace, 
to be then disposed of according to cicume 
stances, and conformably with what J 
be agreed upon between the two high a 
tracting parties. IV. The kingdom ° 
Northern Lusitania shall be held by the des 
cendants of his Majesty the king of f 
hereditarily, avd according tothe , sin 
succession which are established 10 


Tor 9 
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on the throne of Spain. V. The 


princi- 
Prince of Peace hereditarily, and according 
tothelaws of succession which are establish- 
edin the family on the throne of Spain. 
VI If there should be no descendants or 
Jegitimate heirs of the king of Northera 
Lusitania, or of the prince of the Algarves, 
these countries shall be disposed ef by in- 
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| violably observed. 
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We have approved, and do hereby ap- 


lity of the Algarves shall be held by the | prove, of the preceding treaty, and all and 
; every of the articles therein contained. 


We declare it to be accepted, ratified, and 


| confirmed ; and promise that it shall be ins 


In witness whereof, we 
have executed these presents, signed with 


| our own hands, and sealed with our imperial 


yesture by the king of Spain in a manner so | 


that they shall never be united under one 
head or annexed to the crown of Spain. 
VII. The kingdom of Northern Lusitania, 
and the principality of the Algarves shall 
acknowledge as protector his catholic ma- 
jesty the king of Spain, and in no case the 
sovereigns of those countries shall make 
peace or war without his consent. VIII. 
In case that the provinces of Beira, Tras los 
Montes, and Portuguese Estramadura, held 
in sequestration, should devolve at a general 
peace to the house of Braganza, inexchange 
for Gibraltar, Trimidad, and other colonies 
which the English have conquered from 
bpain and ber allies, the new sovereign of 
these provinces shal] have, with respect to 
his catholic majesty the king of Spain, the 
same obligations as the king of Northern 
Lusitania, and the prince of Algarves, and 
shall hold them under the same conditions. 
IX. His majesty the kiag of Etruria cedes 
the kingdom of Etruria, in fall property and 
sovereignty, to his majesty the emperor of 
the French and king of Italy. X. As-soon 
as the provinces of Portugal shall be defini- 
tively occupied, the different princes who 
are to possess them shall mutually appoint 
commissioners to ascertain their natural 
boundaries. XI. His majesty the emperor 
of the French and king of Italy guarantees 
to his catholic majesty, the king of Spain, 
the possession of his dominions on the con- 
tinent of Europe, situated to the south of 
the Pyrenees. XII, His majesty the em- 
peror of the French ‘and king of Italy, en- 
gages to recognize his catholic majesty, 
the king of Spain, as emperor of the 
two Americas, when every thing is ready 
for his majesty’s assaming that title, which 
may be either at the general peace, or at 
farthest within- three years therefrom. XILI. 
The two high contracting powers shall mu- 
tually agree upon an equal partition of the 


islands, colonies, and other transmarine 
possessions of Portugal. 
treaty shall be kept secret, 


XIV. The present 
It shall be ra- 


tified, and the ratification shall be exchanged 
at'Madrid, within twenty days, at the latest, 


from the date of its signature—Done at. 


Duroc.—E, Izev1eape: 


Fontainbleau, October 27, 1808 (Signed) 


| of foreign affairs, CHAMPAGNY. 








seal, at Fontainbleau, the 2yth day of Oct. 

1807. (Signed) Naroreon. The minister 

The secre- 

tary of state, Maret. 

No. I].—Secret Convention concluded at 
Fontainbleau between his Majesty the King 
of Spain and his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, by which the two high con- 
tracting Parties adjust all thatrelates to 
the Oveupation of Portugal.— At Fontain- 
tlean, 27th October, 1907 
Napoleon, by the grace of God and the 

contitution, emperor of the French, king 

of Italy, and protector of the confederation 
ofthe Rhine, having seen and examined the 
convention concluded, arranged, and signed, 
at Fontainbleau, on the 27th of October, 
1807, by the general of civision Michael 


| Duroc, grand marshal of our palace, grand 


cordon of the legion of honour, &c. &c. in 
virtue of the full powers with which we 
thereto conferred upon him, on the one 
side ; andonthe other side by D. Eugenio 
Izquierdo de Ribera y Lezaun, honorary 
councillor of state and of war to his majesty 
the king of Spain, equally furnished with 
full powers by his ‘sovereign—the tenor of 
which convention is as follows :—His 
majesty the emperor of the French, king of 
Italy, and protector of the confederation of 
the Rhine, and his catholic majesty the king 
of Spain, being desirous of entering into an 
arrangement with respect to the occupation 
and conquest of Portugal, according to the 
stipulations of the treaty sigued this day, 
have appointed, viz. His majesty the em- 
peror of the French, king of Italy, and pro- 
tecter of the confederation of the Rhine, 
the general of division Michael Duroc, 

rand marshal of his palace, grand cordon 
of the legion of honour, and his eatholic 
majesty the king of Spain, don Eugenie 
Izquierdo de Ribera y Lezaun, his honorary 
councillor of state and of war, who, after 
exchanging their full powers, have agreed 
upon the following articles.—-I. A. body 
of French imperial troops, consisting of 
25,000 infamtry and 3000 cavalry, shall 
enter Spain, and march direct for Lisbon,; 
they shall be joined by a body of 3000 
Spanish infantry and 3000 cavalry, with 30 
pieces of artillery.—II, At the same time a 
division of Spanish troops, consisting of 
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10,000 men, shall take possession of the 
province of Entre-Minlio-Douria, and of 
the city of Oporto ; and another division of 
6000 men, also consisting of Spanish troops, 
shall take possession of Alentejo, and the 
kingdom of Algarves.—III. ‘The French 
troops shall be subsisted and maintained by 






















































France during the time occupied by their 
march through Spain.—IV, ‘The moment 
that the combined troops have entered Portu- 
gal, the government and administration of 
the provinces of Beira, Tras les Montes, 
and Portuguese Estremedura (which are to 
remain in a state of sequestration) shall be 
vested in the general commanding the 
French troops ; and the contributions im- 
posed thereon shall accrue to the benefit of 
France. The provinces that are to form the 
kingdom of Northern Lusitania, and the 
principality of the Algarves, shall be admi- 
nistered and governed by the generals com- 
manding the Spanish divisions which shall 
enter the same ; andthe contributions im- 
pene thereon shall accrue tothe benetit of 
Spain.—V. The central body shall be un- 
der the orders of the commander of the 
French troops, to whom also the Spanish 
troops attached to that army shall pay obe- 
slience. Neveriheless, should the king of 
Span or the Prince of Peace think fit to join 
the said body, the French troops, with the 
general commaiding them, shall be subject 


40,000 French troops shal] be assembled at 
Bayonne by the 20th of November next, at 
the Jatest, to be ready to enter Spain for the 
purpose of proceeding to Portugal, in case 
the English should send reinforcements 
therein, or menace it with attack. This 
additional corps, however, shall not enter 
Spain until the two high contracting parties 
have come to an agreement on that point.— 
VI1. The present convention shall be rati- 
fied, and the ratifications exchanged at the 
same time with those of the treaty of this 
date.—Done at Fontainbleau, 27i1h October, 
1607.. (Signed) Duroc.—E. Izavirrvo. 
We have approved, and hereby approve, 
the foregoing convention, in ali and every 
of the articles therein contained, declare it to 
be accepted, ratified, and confirmed, and 
pledge ourselves that it shall be inviolably 
observed —in witness whereof, we have 
executed these presents, signed with our 
own hand, countersigned and sealed with 
our imperial seal at Fontainbleau, the 20th 
October 1807. (Signed) Naporson. ‘The 
Minister of foreign affairs, Cuampacny. 
‘The secretary of state, H. Marner. 
No. IL.—Letter from his Majesty the Empe- 
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Spain, and their pay shall be provided by’ 


to their order.—VI. Another body of | 


J 
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ror of the French, King of Italy, and Pro. 

tector of the Confederation of the Rhen 

My Cousin, —!I have received vou) val 
highness’s. letter. Your highness will | 
been already convinced, by the inspect’... 
the papers of your royal father, of the, 
gard that I have always manifested toway, 
him. Your highness will permit me, une 
the present circumstances: to address 
with frankness and sincerity. I entert.), 
an expectation that, on my arrival at Madrid. 
I shouid have persnaded my _ illustrions 
friend to make some necessary reforms jy 
his dominions, which would give consi: 
able satisfaction to the public feelings. - Th. 
removal of the prince of Peace appeared (o 
me to be indispensible to his happiness and 
the interests of his people. The events o| 
the north have retarded my jouraey, and 
the occurrences at Aranjuez have superven- 
ed. 1 donot constitute myself judge of the 
events which have taken place, or of the 
conduct of the prince of the Peace ; but 
certain it is that it is very dangerous for 
kings to accustom their subjects to shed 
blood, and to take the administration of 
justice into their Own hands, I pray God 
that your highness may not one day find it 
so. It would not be conformable to the in- 
terests of Spain, to proceed severely against 
a prince who is united to a princess of the 
royal family, and has so long governed the 
kingdom. He no longer has any friends. 
As little will your royal highness find any, 
should you cease to be fortunate, ‘The peo- 
ple eagerly avenge themselves for the ho- 
mage which they pay us. Besides, how 
could the prince of Peace be brought to trial, 
without implicating in the process the king and 
queen, your royal parents? Such a proceed- 
ing would foment animosities, and excite se- 
ditious passions, the result of which might 
be fatal. to your crown. Your» royal 
highness has no other right to it, but what 
you have derived from your mother. If 
the cause ‘injures her honour, your royal 
highness destroys your own claims. Let 
not your highness give ear to weak and per 
fidions counsels. Your highness has no right 
to try the prince of Peace. His crimes, r 
any are imputed to him, disappear, 4 
merge in the prerogatives of the crown. : 
have frequently expressed my wishes, th 
the prince of Peace should be removed = 
the management of affairs, If I did 0 ’ 
persevere in my applications, i was are 
count of my friendship for king Char ;. 
and a wish (if possible) not to see the wea 
ness of his attachments. O wretchedacs? 
of human nature! .imbecility and efor” 
such is our lot! .But ap ar maj 
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take place, the prince of Peace may be ba- 
nished from Spain, and I may offer him an 
asylum in France.— With respect tothe ab- 
dication of Charles ITV. that event having 
taken place at the moment when my armies 
were it Spain, it might appear in the eyes of 
Europe and posterity that I had sent all those 
troops. merely for the purpose of expelling 
my friend and ally from his throne, Asa 
neighbouring sovereign, 1 onght to inform 
myself of all the circumstances which have 
occurred, before I acknowledge his abdica- 
tion. I declare to your royal highness, to 
the Spaniards, and to the whole world, that 


to 
nd if the abdication of king Charles be volun- 
of trv, and has not been foreed upon him by 
nd the insurrection and tumults at Aranjuez, I 
ne have no difficulty in. regarding and acknow- 
he ledying your royal highness as king of Spain. 
he Jam therefore anxious to have some conver- 


ut sation with your royal highness on this sub- 


or ject. The cireunasspection which I have ob- 
. served for the last month upon this point, 
of gught to convince your highness of the sup- 
od port which you will find in me, should it 
it & ever happen that factions of any kind should 
\- distarb you on your throne. When king 
st Chiries informed me of the events of the 
e month of October last, the communication 
e gave me the greatest pain. 1 flatter myself 
, that my vepresentations contributed to the 


happy issue of the affair of the Escurial, 
tr . + 
\- 1cur royal. highness -is not altogether free 


from blame: of this, the letter which you | 
' wrote to me, and which [ have always wish- | 
! ed to forget, is a sufficient proof. When 


] you are king, you will know how sacred are 
. ihe rights of the throne. Every application 
ofan hereditary prince to a foreign sovereign 
's criminal.—The marriage of a French 
| princess with your royal highness, in my 
, | Opinion, accards with the interests of my 
people, and I more especially regard it as a 
| circumstance which would unite me by new 
lies to. a house, whose conduct 1 have had 
every reason to praise since the time that I 
ascended the throne. Your highness ought 
to dread the consequences of papular com- 
notions, It is possible that assassinations 
may be committed upon some swagglers of 
my army; byt they would only lead to the 
ruin of Spain, 
that some letters of the captain general of 
Catalonia haye been circulated at Madrid, 
and that they have had the effect of exciting, 
‘ome irritation. Your royal highnesg knows 
the inmost sentiments of my heart. You 
Will perceive that my attention is occupied 
by. various points, which require to be final 
ly decided; but you may be‘assured that.I 
suall, under all cigcumstances, conduct my- 
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self towards your person in the same manner 
as | have done towards the king your father, 
I beg your royal highness to be persuaded of 
my anxiety to bring every thing to a happy 
conclusion, and to find opportunities of 
giving you every proof of my affection and 
esteem. My cousin, I pray God to take 
you into his high and holy keeping. —- (Sign 
e!) Napoteon, Bayonne, April 16, 1808. 
No. 1V.—ZJnstructions furnished to his Ex- 
cellency Don Pedro Labrador. 

Most excellent Seignor—yY our excellency 
is acquainted with the propositions made on 
the day of the king's arrival in this city, 
and of what passed at the conference in 
which I discussed them with the minister 
of foreign affairs. ‘The propositions recent- 
ly made by the latter, differing in some 
respect, but no less inadmissible, are of the 
That the emperor has 

irrevocably determined that the Bourbon 
dynasty shall no longer reign in Spain. 
2. That the king shall cede his rights to the 
crown both in his own name and that of 
his sons, should he have anys 3. That 
should this point be agreed upon, the crown 
of Etruria shall be conferred upon him and 
his descendants, according to the terms of 
the salique law. 4. That the infant Don 
Carlos shall make a similar renunciation of 
his rights, and that he shal] have a right to 
the succession to the crown of Etruria, in 
‘default of issue of the king. 5. That the 
kingdom of Spain shall henceforth be pos- 
sessed by one of the brothers of the empe- 
ror. 6. That the emperor guarantees its 
complete integrity, and that of all its colo- 
nies, without suffering a single village be- 
longing to it to be separated from it. 7. 
That in like manner he guarantees the pre 
servation of religion, property, &c. &c. 8, 
That should his majesty refuse those propos 
sitions, he shall remain without compensa- 
tion, and his imperial majesty will carry 
them into execution by consent or force. 
9g. That if his majesty agree and demand 
the niece of the emperor in marriage, this 
connection shall be immediately secured on 
the execution of the treaty.—These propo- 
sitions were discussed in the junta where 
the king presided. I there stated my opi- 
nion, which was adopted by your excellency 
and the other members, and approved by his 
majesty who isdesirousthatinstractionsshould 
be prepared for your excellency accordingly. 
Your excellency knows that promises the 
most flattering, and assurances the most po- 
sitive, were made and given to the king by 
the grand duke of Berg, by the ambassa- 
dor of France, and by geveral Savary, by di- 
rection of the emperor, who said that no ob- 
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striction would arise to his acknowledgment 
as sovereign of Spain; that nothing was 
desired hostile to the preservation of the 
integrity of the kingdom; and you are 
apprised that these representations drew him 
from Madrid to pay his compliments to 
his intimate ally, who he supposed would 
return with him to the capital, from the 
statements of those three, and where splen- 
did accommodations were provided for the 
emperor. The journey of his imperial ma- 
jesty was deferred ; but the king, seduced 
by new promises, made by general Savary 
in the name of his imperial majesty, con- 
tinued his progress to this city.—Your ex- 
cellency should ask M. Champagny if the 
king be at full liberty, and if he be so he 
may return to his dominions, and give au- 
dience to the plenipotentiary, to whom the 
emperor may confide his powers. If not 
free, your excellency knows that every act 
is absolutely mugatory ; and consequently 
whatever may be agreed will have no other 
effect than to stain the reputation of the em- 
peror before the whole world, the eyes of 
which are fixe! upon his conduct, and who 
knows what Spain has already done in fa- 
vour of France.—I have shewn to your 
excellency the treaty of the 27th Oct. last, 
by which the emperor has guaranteed the 
integrity of Spain in the person of the king, 
with title of emperor of the two Americas. 
Nothing has intervened to destroy this 
treaty; on the contrary, Spain has added 
new claims to the gratitude of France.— 
The king has resolved not to yield to the 
importunity of the emperor; neither his 
own honour, nor his duty to his vassals, 
permit him to do so. These he cannot 
compel to accept the dynasty of Napoleon ; 
much less can he deprive them of the right 
they have to elect another family to the 
throne when the reigning family shall be 
extinct. — It ts not less repagnant to the feel- 
ings of the king to receive, as a compensa- 
tion, the crown of Etruria; for, besides 
that that country is under the authority of 
its legitimate sovereign, whom he would 
not préjudice, his majesty is contented with 
the crown that Providence had given him, 
has no wish to separate himself! from his 
subjects, whom he loves with paternal affec- 
tion, and from whom he has received: the 
most unequivocal proofs of respectful attach- 
ment.<I[f on account of this refusal the em- 
peror should think fit to resort:to force; his 
majesty hopes that Divine justice; the dis- 
penser of thrones, wil! protect his just cause, 
avid that of his kingdom.—As your excel- 
lency is deeply penettated with ‘these prin- 
ciples, and has already displayedthem with 
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that energy with which justice arms the 
man of probity, and the zealous friend ts 
his king and country, it is needless for me 
to detail prolix instructions for your guide 
you being a minister, in’ whose patriotism 
and affection to the royal interests his ma. 
jesty reposes full confidence.—God preserve 
your excellency many years.—Pepnro Cp. 
vaLLos. (For Don Pedro Gomez Labrador) 
—Bayonne, April 27, 1808. 

No. V.—Official Dispatch from Don Pedro 
Cevallos to the Minister of State of the 
Emperor of France, of the 28th April, 
1808. 

Most Excellent Sir,—Although the agita- 
tion of mind, to which the whole Spanish 
nation would have been subject, has hither- 
to been restrained by what has been printed 
and published by the grand. duke of Berg, 
and by all the French generals in that coun- 
try, indicating the sentiments of peace and 
good understanding which the emperor of 
the French and king of Italy was desirous 
of maintaining with the king my master ; 
and also on account of thé assurances which 
the ambassador of’ his itmperial majesty in 
Madrid, the grand duke of Berg, and ge- 
neral ‘Savary, had given to his majesty of 
the approaching arrival of the emperor in 
the said city ; on which account, the king 
determined: to proceed to Burges to meet 
him, to shew this public mark of his atlec- 
tion, and of the high esteem he had for 
his person—it has now become impossible 
longer to answer for the tranquillity of such 
a numerous people; especially as they are 
apprised that the king has been six days 10 
Bayonne, and they have no assurance of his 
return to Spain. In such a stute of affairs, 
his majesty must be anxious for the repose 
of his beloved subjects, and for this pur- 
pose to return to their bosoms to tranquiliize 
their agitation, and attend to the heavy de- 
mands of public business, as his absence 
would expose his people’ to incalculable 
mischiefs, which would fill his heart with 
the most poignant grief. This speedy Te 
turn, his majesty promised in’ the most s0- 
lemn manner to his people, grounding his 
engagement on the assurances of ‘the em- 
peror, that he should shortiy be restored to 
his country, and acknowledged to be her 
sovereign by his imperial majesty. —His ™a- 
jesty has, therefore, ordered*me to com- 
municate to you these observations, for the 
purpose of your submitting them to 
consideration of ‘his imperial majestyy oes 
approbation they will doubtless meet; , 
his majest : ~my. Tnaster, is ready “to ‘trea 
in his dominions with hist aap ar 
on all convenient sabyects;- sagueh per 
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eon as the emperor should be pleased to au- 
ihorize for that purpose. (*) 


Vil. 
Soon after the prince of Peace was arrest- 


Cu, 


made by the grand duke of Berg, by the 


vary, in the name of the emperor, my 
intimate ally, that he should be delivered up 
to the French troops, that he might be con- 
veyed to France, where his imperial majesty 
would order him to be tried for the offences 
he had committed. These solicitations were 
generally accompanied with threats in case of 
arefusal to carry him off by force In. Vit- 
toria they were repeated with equal impor- 
tunities; and I wishing to form the most 
prudent determination, consulted with the 
duke of Infantado and the Infant Carlos, 
with don Juan Escoiquiz, ana with don 
Pedro Cevallos, my principal, secretary of 
state. This minister, on that occasion, said : 
“ Sire, if | were to yield to my own personal 
feelings, ] should immediately recommend 
the surrender of the'prince of Peace. But 
sich a sentiment ought to be stifled, and in 
truth I do stifle it when I contemplate the 
duty you owe to your own sacred person, 
and the obligations you are uhder to adzai- 
hister Justice to your subjects injured by don 
Manuel Godoy. This obligation is essential 
lo the sovereignty, and your majesty cannot 
cisregard it without treading under foot 
Whatever is most respectable among men. 
Under this view, | think you ought to 
‘swer the emperor, informing him, at the 
‘me time, that your majesty has offered to 
jour august parents to save him from the 
penalty of death, shculd he be capitally 
convicted by the council, By your com- 
bance with this proposal, your majesty 

(*) This dispatch was not answered, and 
Produced an eftect precisely the contrary of 
“hat might have been expected in a regular 
rig of things, The spies within, and 
_¢-guards without the palace were doubled, 
the king for two nights, endured the in- 
ae ” alguazil, who, stationed at the 
Den’ Gee his majesty and the infant 
The ao 0s to retire to their apartments 
ees time the insult* was offered, the 
thes Basi. ss an, in severe terms, on which 
wi employed polite janguage, and 
om dose , Bape disapprobation of such 
Petition ad do not prevent the r¢- 
ae probably this offensive circum- 
thee would have been repeated; had not 

© king abstained from going out ai night. 





ambassador of France, and by general Sa- 


OCTOBER 15, 1808.—Exposition of Don Pedro Cevallas. 


No, VI.—Royal Decree addressed to the | 
Supreme Council of Castile by Ferdinand | 


1 frequent and earnest entreaties were | 
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will give to the world a-proof of your mag- 
naminity, to your beloved parents a proof ot 
your affectioh, and the emperor will be gra 
tified in observing with what wisdom you 
discharge the demands of justice, and cone 
ciliate the expectations of his imperial and 
royal majesty.”—All approved of this salu- 
tary advice, and I did not hesitate a moment 
in adopting it, and proceeded to act upon it. 
—I communicated it to the council with the 
fit circumspection to serve for their informa- 


tion and direction; and also that they may 


take the most active measures to protect the 
houses and families of the four denounced 


. persons.—I tHe Kinc.— Bayonne, April 


26, 1808.—To the president of the council, 
No. VIi,— Letter of the King to his Father, 
Charles LIV. 

My honoured Father and Lord —Your 
majesty has admitted that I had not the 
smallest participation in the proceedings at 
Aranjuez, intended, as is notorious, and as 
your majesty knows,not to disgust you with 
your throne and government, but to maine 
tain both, and not to abandon the vast mul- 
titude whose maintenance depends upon 
the throne itself. Your majesty also told 
me that your abdication had been sponta- 
neous, and that if any one should attempt 
to persuade me it was otherwise I should 
not believe them, for it was the most pleas- 
ing act of your life. Your majesty now 
tells me, that though your abdication was 
certainly an act of your own free will, 
you nevertheless reserved in your mind a 
right to resume the reigns of government 
when you should think proper. I have 
therefore inquired of your majesty, if you 
were disposed to resume your scepire, and 
your majesty has replied that you neither 
would return to the throne or to Spain, 
Notwithstanding this, your majesty desires 
me to renounce in your favour a crown, 
conferred upon me by the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, on your free resigna- 
tion of it. To a son who has always been 
distinguished for his love, respect, and obe- 
dience to his parents, nothing that can 
require the exercise of these qualities can be 
repugnant to his filial piety, especially when 
the discharge of my duty to your majesty, 
as a son, is not in contradiction to the rela- 
tion | bear, as a king, to my beloved sub- 
jects. In order that both these, who demand 
my highest regard, may not be offended, and 
that your majesty may be pleased with m 
obedience, in the present aiubeme t 
am willing to resign my crown in favour of 
your majesty, under the following limita. 
tions :—1, That your majesty will return ta 
Madrid, whither [ shall accompany you sh 
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serve you as the most dutiful son —2. That 
there a cortes should be assembled ; or, if 
your majesty should object to so numerous 
a body, that all the tribunals and deputies of 
the kingdom should be convoked.—3, That 
in the presence of this council] my renun- 
ciation should be executed in due form, and 
the motives stated which induced me to 
make it. These are, the love J bear to my 
subjects, and my wish to make a return for 
their affection towards me, by securing their 
tranquillity, and relieving them from the 
horrors of a civil war, by means of a renun- 
ciation, having for its object your majesty’s 
resumption of the sceptre, and your return 
to govern subjects worthy of your love and 
affection.—4. ‘That your majesty should not 
be acconipanied by individuals who have 
justly excited the hatred of the whole na- 
tion.—5. That should your majesty, as lam 
informed, be neither disposed to reign in 
person, not to return to Spain, in such case, 
that I should govern in your royal name as 
your lieutenant. ‘There is no one who can 
have a claim to be preferred before me. | 
am summoned thereto by the laws, the 
wishes of my people, and the love of my 
subjects ; and no one can take mcre zealous 
and bounden interest in their prosperity, 
My renunciation, confined within these li- 
mits, will appear in the eyes of the Spa- 
niards a ew proof of my preferring their 
preservation to the glory of governing them, 
and Europe will deem me worthy of govern- 
ing a people to whose tranquillity I have 
shewn myself ready to sacrifice whatever is 
most flattering and alluring in human esti- 
mation. That God may preserve the im- 
portant life of your majesty for many happy 
years, is the prayer of your loving and 
dutiful son, who prostates himself at your 
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royal feet—Verpinanp.—Bayonne, May | 


t, 1508. 
No. VIII.—Letter from Charles IV. to his 
Son Ferdinand, 

My Son—The-* perfidious counsels of the 
men who surround your person, have placed 
Spaio in a critical situation. The Emperor 
alone can save her.—Ever since the peace of 
Basle, I have been firmly persuaded that the 
essential interests of my people were insepa- 
tably connected with the preservation of a 
good understanding with France. No sacri- 
fice has been omitted by me*in order to 
obtain this important object. Even when 
France was under the direction of ephemeral 
governments, I suppressed my private feel- 
ings and listened only to.the dictates of po- 
licy, and the welfare of my subjects.— 





| crime. 


position of Don Pedro Cevallos. roae 


When the Emperor re-established Order in 
France, great difficulties were removed, and 
Isaw new motives to continue attentive 
the former system of alliance. Whey En. 
gland declared war against France, | happi- 
ly endeavoured to continue neuter, and to 
preserve to my people the happiness of peace, 
England afterwads possessed herself of fou; 
of my frigates, and madé war Upon me 
even before it had been declared ; and then 
[ was under the necessity of opposing force 
fo force; and the calamities of war, to my 
subjects, were the consequence.—Spain, en 
vironed by coasts, and indebted for a great 
portion of her prosperity to her ultra-marine 
possessions, suffered by the war more than 
any other state. ‘The interruption to her 
commerce, and all the destruction incident 
to such a sittiation, affected my subjects, 
and some ofthem had the injustice to attri. 
bute these events to my ministers,—At last, 
I had the happiness to see my kingdom tran- 
quil within, and free from inquietude, so 
far as respected the integrity of my domini- 
ons, I being the only one among the kings 
of Europe whovsustained himself amid the 
storms of these later times. Spain yet en- 
joyed this tranquillity, not then obstructed by 
those councils which have misled you from 
the right path. You have too easily permit- 
ted yourself to be. misled, by the aversion of 
your first wife towards France; and you 
have thoughtlessly participated in the inju- 
rious resentments indulged against my minis- 
ters, against your mother, and agains mysell, 
—It was now necessary to recollect my own 
rights as a father and ‘a king. With this 
view, I caused you to be arrested, and! 
found among your papers the proof of your 
But at the commencement of this 
career, I melted at seeing my son on the 
scaffold of destruction, and I admitted my 
sensibility to be excited by the tears of yout 
mother. I forgave you, notwithstanding 
my subjects were agitated by the deceitful 
expedients of a faction, of which you have 
yourself been the declared leader. From 
that instant I resigned all the tranquillity of 
my life, and was compelled to add to the 
distresses I felt for the calamities of ™y 
subjects, the afflictions occasioned by the 
dissentiens ia my own family.—My m'n's 
ters were calunjniated to the Emperor of the 
French, who believing tuat the Spaniards 
were disposed to renounce his alliance, #” 


‘seeing the discord that prevailed even in the 


bosom of my own family, under various p** 
tences, inundated my provinces with his troops: 


. (To be continued.) bi 
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